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FEATURES 


Here is everything you need to know about the care 
and feeding of new staff intelligence officers—different 
perspectives that only firsthand experience can teach. 


New Two by 1LT Malcom Cannon. You don't have to 
be Rambo—but learning your business well can make 
you SEEM like him to your new boss. 


$2-—it's Not Just a Day Job by I1LT Christopher 
W. Roussos. 0330 hours in the middle of an ARTEP is 
not the time to decide you are not up to speed. 


Combat Arms and the New S2 by 1LT David Mar- 
shall. How to go from being “the outsider” to being the 
one "in the know." 


S2—Teacher, Trainer, Leader by CPT Anthony 
Deal. This is an alert, without an alarm, about the 
challenges facing the S2. 


Take the Tactical Challenge! by CPT Nancy A. 
Moline. Feeling a bit frustrated because the jobs you want 
aren't available? Here's how to gain that valuable training a 
professional really needs. 


My Life with the Duck Hunters: Or How ADA 
Taught Me to be MI by CPT Kevin Austra. Some- 
times your best education comes from an unexpected 
quarter. 


WORLD SCENE 

The New Threat by 2LT Drew A. Swank. Soviet "New 42 
Thinking” might mean a "New Threat” for both the United4s 
States and NATO. se 
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TECHNOLOGY 

MiGs Over Alaska! by MAJ William H. Burgess, 
ITI. A unique opportunity to learn about state-of- 
the-art Soviet military aircraft literally dropped out of 
the sky. Photos of the hot MiG 29 and the largest 
Cargo aircraft in the world—the AN 225. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


Career Choices for the Future by LTG James A. 
Williams. The MI Corp's’ Honorary Colonel speaks 
bluntly to officers about their future. Traditional pro- 
motion wisdom MAY NOT be the best answer. 


Training, Standards, Discipline and Courage! 
by COL Joseph M. Blair III. Boldness and 
courage proceed from a strong, disciplined mind 
rather than just a brilliant mind. 


TRAINING 

Certification Training: A New Approach for 
Strategic and Tactical Units by CPT Eric L. Lam- 
berson. Finally, an approach to training that will work for 
both CEWI units and field stations. 


Critical Battlefield Tasks: Narrowing the 
Focus of Training by LTC Kevin J. Vargas. You 
can only do 14 percent of the things you do, and do 
them well, but which 14 percent do you do? 
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VANTAGE FC 


Major General 
Paul E. Menoher, Jr. 


Regardless of rank among Military Intelligence 
officers in a tactical unit, the S2 or G2 is always 
the senior intelligence officer. This fact recognizes 
his significant responsibility to advise the 
commander on how the enemy, weather and ter- 
rain can impact his mission and how to focus 
combat power for maximum effect on the enemy. 
More than ever, commanders at every echelon 
from battalion to corps are appreciating the con- 
tribution their S2s and G2s make in leveraging 
combat power. The combat training centers, such 
as the National Training Center, Joint Readiness 
Training Center and Combat Maneuver Training 
Center, as well as the Battle Commanders’ Train- 
ing Program have been a major factor in high- 
lighting the critical role of the "2." 

While this added prominence is welcomed, it is 
also recognized as a two-edged sword. The limelight 
places greater demands on S2s and G2s to meet 
their commanders’ information needs on a timely 
basis. Our job, collectively in Military Intelligence, 
is to ensure we do just that. For the rest of this arti- 
ele, I'd like to describe the role each of us must play 
to develop and train the most capable and tactically 
competent group of MI officers possible. 

The Intelligence Center and School is the first 
step in an MI officer's career. Our focus in the MI 
Officer Basic Course (MIOBC) is to give our new 
officer the tactical fundamentals he needs to 
serve as an MI battalion platoon leader and 
assistant staff officer. Under optimum circum- 
stances, an MI lieutenant would serve in multiple 
assignments in an MI battalion and, perhaps, as 
a Battlefield Intelligence Coordination Center 
(BICC) officer at the maneuver brigade level 
before being assigned as S2 of a maneuver battal- 
ion. My intent is that a battalion S2 should be a 
captain and an MI Advanced Course graduate. 
That is certainly the desired assignment pattern 
but, as you know, the shortage of captains in MI 
Branch has frequently caused us to assign lieu- 
tenants as S2s of maneuver battalions. We are 
doing several things to overcome the MI captains 
shortfall over time, which I will describe later. 
But, we are also doing several things to ensure 
that our MI lieutenants will not only survive but 
succeed if called upon to serve as battalion S2s. 
We are emphasizing warfighting to the lieu- 
tenants in MIOBC and, in that context, how they 


should focus their efforts to support their com- 
manders in the execution of their mission. Project 
Warrior, a program that brings former CTC cadre 
to the Intelligence School as instructors is fully 
implemented. We recurringly visit and dialogue 
with the NTC and JRTC and incorporate CTC 
intelligence lessons learned in our MI Basic and 
Advanced “fficer instruction. We are also bring- 
ing NTC observer/controllers and members of the 
OPFOR to talk to classes and instructors. Our 
focus is to teach young MI officers what they can 
and must do to help their commanders fight 
smart. We are also using combined teams of com- 
bat arms and MI officers to instruct our lieu- 
tenants on the staff interaction required to syn- 
chronize the battlefield operating systems as well 
as to successfully execute the Intelligence Prepa- 
ration of the Battlefield (IPB) process. This 
instruction also emphasizes the pivotal role 
played by the commander, S3 and the FSO in 
defining intelligence requirements for the combat 
arms. We are using senior staff and faculty, all 
former successful! division and/or corps G2s, to 
role-play and critique tactical exercises in the 
basic course and to serve as senior staff advisors 
for advanced course students. Through this com- 
bination of focused instruction, we are turning 
out MI lieutenants quite capable of serving suc- 
cessfully as maneuver battalion S2s. 

When pressed into service, our MI lieutenants 
perform superbly as S2s. This is especially true if 
three things take place. First, the lieutenant is 
given one or more assignments in the MI battal- 
ion or as a BICC officer before assignment to an 
S2 position. Second, the division G2 and brigade 
S2 set up a formal training course for S2s which 
is reinforced by subsequent regular training and 
coordination sessions. Third, the gaining maneu- 
ver battalion commander and his 2IC mentor and 
reinforce the S2 as a staff principal with a key 
role in both garrison and the field. The latter is 
especially important because the S2, although 
almost always junior in rank to the S3, must 
never be junior in function. They must be equal 
partners, constantly interacting with each other, 
the commander and the FSO. In garrison, the S2 
may have other responsibilities, e.g., physical 
security, but additional duties never take primacy 
over warfighting preparation and training. 
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As reflected in the preceding paragraph, 
brigade S2s and, especially, division G2s play key 
roles in ensuring the success of our battalion S2s. 
The G2 who oversees the assignments of all MI 
officers in the division, must work with the MI 
battalion commander to set up an assignment 
pattern that develops MI officers before they are 
assigned as maneuver battalion S2s. They must 
also establish a formal training program for S2 
designates prior to their battalion assignment. 
Then, they along with the brigade S2s must con- 
duct regular sustainment training and coordina- 
tion sessions with all assigned battalion S2s to 
ensure technical proficiency. We at the Intelli- 
gence Center and School will support these train- 
ing efforts with lessons learned from the CTCs 
and other instructional materials on the threat, 
IPB or other desired subjects. 

Clearly, the battalion S2 position is critical to 
the development of a tactically and technically 
competent Military Intelligence officer. Our goal 
over time is to fill all maneuver battalion S2 posi- 
tions with captains who are Advanced Course 
graduates. We participated in the Force Align- 
ment Program to increase our fill of captains, and 
we feel very fortunate as a branch to have this 
influx of highly capable officers. The recently ini- 
tiated Combat Arms Detail Program will send 
approximately half of our new MI officer acces- 
sions on four year details. This will provide the 
branch with tactically experienced captains bet- 
ter prepared to serve as maneuver battalion S2s 
after they revert to Military Intelligence and 
receive appropriate Intelligence School training. 
Finally, we have conducted a Military Intelli- 
gence Officer Structure Study (MIOSS) to identi- 
fy positions we can downgrade from captain 
requirements to lieutenant, thus freeing MI cap- 
tains for S2 duties. We anticipate implementation 
of MIOSS recommendations in early 1990. 

We believe these steps will go a long way in 
correcting our officer imbalances and will enable 
us to fill a greater percentage of maneuver battal- 
ion S2s at the authorized captain level. Until 
then, we must work together to ensure we put 
the best trained officers in this critical job. It is 
the key to developing the cadre of capable MI 
professionals the Army requires to ensure we 
fight smart at every echelon. 





Command Sergeant Major 
David P. Klehn 


During the MI CSM and G2 SGM Conference in 
May 1989, several issues were raised. Here is 
some feedback on those issues. 

Over the past four years we have restructured 
CMFs 33, 96 and 98 to create a feasible grade 
structure to accomplish the mission, provide 
career progression opportunity, and help solve 
long-standing personnel management problems. 
The restructures recognize the long initial entry 
training time by reducing the number of positions 
which call for soldiers in grades they hold only in 
training. The E3 and E4 positions in these MOSs 
were upgraded to E5 and E6. 

The restructures were designed to eliminate 
NCO overstructure and reliance on reclassifica- 
tion, Bonus Extension and Retraining program, 
and provide a structure which could be fed at the 
bottom and "grow itself." In the case of CMF 96, 
decreases in promotions were unavoidable. 
Senior NCOs outnumbered authorizations. This 
had a negative impact on both retention and pro- 
fessional development; however, the numbers had 
to be brought in line with new Standards of 
Grade Authorization. The good news is that we 
have been able to increase authorizations to add 
85 E8s, 172 E7s and 195 E6s. This will improve 
career progression, promotions and retention. 

The CMF 98 restructure ended long term 
efforts to restructure all three MI CMFs. Serious 
mission deficiencies have been corrected by plac- 
ing 98G staff sergeants in the CEWI structure. 
Overall NCO increases in CMF 98 total 465 posi- 
tions. Beginning in October 1989 soldiers com- 
pleting AIT were awarded the new MOSs 98D, 
98H and 98K. The final step will occur in March 
1990 when all 98 CMF soldiers change from old 
MOS titles to the new series. 

The retention rate for MI soldiers is comparable 
to the Army's overall rate. However, due to the 
high caliber of the men and women within MI 
today, linked with cost of training, we too are con- 
cerned with keeping our soldiers in the active force. 
We continue to pursue incentives such as enlist- 
ment bonuses and selective reenlistment bonuses 
to attract and retain high quality soldiers. Unfortu- 
nately, the use of bonuses is constrained by budget. 

A number of MI MOSs are understrength at 
the E5 level. More promotions could be made to 

(continued on page 30) 
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oldiers, 

Happy New Year. I sincerely hope it will be a peaceful one for all of us. It hardly seems possi- 
ble, but we've been together now for four issues. We've made several changes in the way this book is 
put together. I told you we would do that. Now it’s time to step back and look. 


We've consciously changed the focus and direction of this professional bulletin to make it more 
soldier-oriented. We've changed our design to be fresh and open. It doesn't much matter what is print- 
ed in a book that no one wants to read. I hope our new look has attracted some new readers. 


Please take a moment to fill out the questionnaire in this issue and send it to us. I know I'm 
asking you to invest a quarter to give me your two cents worth, but if your opinion isn't worth a quar- 
ter—keep it to yourself! 


This issue centers on what could likely be our most visible presence to the rest of the 
Army—the S2. Read the features and let me know how they stack up against your experience. Tell me 
if we're on the mark. 


This quarter's issue addresses some CAREER MAT‘ £RS. We are very fortunate to have words 
of wisdom from our MI Corps’ Honorary Colonel, Lieutenant General Williams about his thoughts on 
career-building in the coming decades. Take note. We are rapidly approaching the time in our Army 
when the vast majority of our combat experience will retire from active service. Let's listen carefully 
while we can, future leaders. 


Speaking of career matters, check out It's Your Career on page 52. This pipeline to MI branch 
will be a regular feature in issues to come. This time we printed matters of interest to officers. Next 
time we will broaden the audience to include the rest of the professionals in our branch. 


Our next bulletin will feature articles about our combat training centers at Fort Irwin and Fort 
Chaffee. Call me at once if you might have something to share with the rest of us. The issue to follow 
that one will focus on our role in low intensity conflict. Interested? \ 


\ 
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"The political situation 
tense! U.S. troops prepare 
for combat!" Don't believe 
everything you read in the 
press. Yes, the political situa- 
tion in Panama is tense but so 
is it elsewhere in the world. 
Yes, troops in Panama prepare 
for combat, but that is the mis- 
sion of the Army, "Prepare for 
Battle Today." 

It is an unfortunate situa- 
tion when the press "pumps" 
the situation to the point where 
it begins to scare people. It is 
even more unfortunate when 
professional soldiers will retire 
before accepting a posting to an 
area of the world where the 
“situation is tense." 

I do not address only Pana- 
ma but Korea and the Federal 
Republic of Germany as well. 

It would be nice if all sol- 
diers could serve their country 
on stateside bases, but the real- 
ity of the situation is that we 
cannot. When we elected to 
serve in the Army we volun- 
teered and we swore to defend 
the Constitution of the United 
States. We swore to obey the 
orders of the officers placed 
above us. This involves 
OCONUS long and short tours. 

I can understand a career 
soldier's reluctance to move a 
family. Moving the kids from 
schoc! and depriving 2 spouse 
of 2 good meaningful job is 
tough—it's tough for everyone. 
But something is wrong, dread- 
fully wrong, when professionals 
will retire because of a short 
tour in a place as great as 
Panama. 

Some may take this as a 
snivel on my part, but if you 
check with the DCSPER you 
may be shocked to find out how 
many of our senior folks refuse 
overseas postings. This just 
isn't an INSCOM particular. 
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Check with TAPA on refusals 
to SOUTHCOM—all MOSs and 
grades. Check the refusals to 
Europe and Korea. It makes a 
soldier wonder. 

The soldiers of the 470th 
Military Intelligence Brigade 
like to tell me that their 
brigade is different. Different 
no, unique yes. Where else can 
master sergeants and staff 
sergeants major get credit for 
being the CSM of a battalion? 
There are four such positions in 
the 470th. Where else can a 
sergeant first class fill a valid 
first sergeant position without 
worrying about being bumped 
by an E8? We have six such 
positions in the brigade. 

I constantly hear MI profes- 
sionals say they don't get to 
perform their mission. Well, we 
do in the 470th, daily. 

The 747th MI Battalion 
(Field Station Panama) should 
win the Travis Award this year. 
For you folks in CEWI who only 
train, the 29th MI Battalion is 
performing CEWI missions 
here for real. 97B, 97E, 33T, 
96B all doing just exactly what 
we pay them for. A bit danger- 
ous these days, perhaps, but 
that's why we are here. The MI 
battalion (LI) in Honduras is 
definitely drawing its flight 
pay. One other way the 470th is 
unique is that we are both EAC 
and ECB. Now that's a chal- 
lenge! The 470th is peopled 
with some of the finest and 
most hard working intelligence 
professionals that this old sol- 
dier has seen in a long time. If 
you are looking to serve your 
country, develop personally and 
professionally then I say to you, 
"My name is Panama.” Wel- 
come to the 470th MI Brigade! 


Command Sergeant Major 
Thomas Fell 
470th Military Intelligence Brigade. 


Dear Editor: 


I want to call your attention to 
an error in the article in the 
October-December 1989 issue 
of Military Intelligence enti- 
tled "Soviet NBC Training: 
Strategy for Victory" by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Norman A. Hoff- 
man. 

The error appears to be a 
paraphrase from a Soviet publi- 
cation, but it is not clearly iden- 
tified as such. Instead Hoffman 
states, "NATO armies have 
large stockpiles of nuclear, bio- 
logical and chemical (NBC) 
weapons.” This statement is 
absolutely false. 

The United States does not 
possess any biological weapons. 
Our biological munition stock- 
piles were destroyed and our 
offensive biological program 
abandoned following National 
Security Decision Memoran- 
dums #35 (for pathogens) and 
#44 (for toxins) in 1969 and 
1970, respectively. 

The United States is com- 
mitted to a world-wide ban on 
biological weapons. Along with 
our NATO allies, the United 
States is a signatory to the 
1925 Geneva protocol and the 
1972 Biological and Toxins 
Convention. The 1972 Conven- 
tion prohibits the development, 
production, stockpiling and use 
in war of biological and toxin 
weapons. Our policy is clearly 
stated in then-President 
Nixon's message to the U.S. 
Senate in August 1970: "The 
United States has renounced 
any use of biological and toxin 
weapons.” 


Colonel Jan R. Roberts 
Director of Training 
U.S. Army Chemical School 


Editor's Note: Thank you for 
writing to clear this up and for 
your support. 





NEW TWO 


by First Lieutenant Malcom Cannon 


So you're about to become an S2. It's a tough job, 
and you might have heard some rumors like "you 
can kiss away a good OER because you aren't one 
of the boys." But, that's just not true. You can 
become indispensable to your commander once 
you have proven yourself. Like any tough job the 
key to success is plain old-fashioned hard work. 
But you have to to work smart, and you have to 
know where to focus your energy. I have a few 
tips that may help you assess your section quick- 
ly and determine what's broken and what you 
have to do to fix it. 

First, don't report to your commander right 
away. You need to get a feel for your section and 
the unit beforehand. Meet your S2 NCOIC and 
get a quick feel for how many men you have and 
what they do. You can also poke your head in the 
S3 shop and talk to some of your peers in there. 
Overall you just want an idea of how many pies 
the S2 shop has its fingers in. After you have a 
feel for what is generally expected of the section 
it is time to meet the commander. 

Walk into the commander's office looking 
sharp, alert and confident. Combat arms officers 
despise weakness. Don't try to be Rambo, just 
stand up straight and speak firmly. Ask your 
commander for his S2 pri- 
orities, but don't be sur- 
prised if he can't really 
verbalize them beyond 
being ready for the next 
major training event. You 
are the MI expert, and the 
commander will count on 
you for intelligence in the 
field and to keep him out 
of hot water in garrison. 
Before you leave his office, 
tell the commander one or 
two things you would like 


"You are the MI expert, 
and the commander will 


count on you for 
intelligence in the field 
and to keep him out of 
hot water in garrison." 


to do with the section. Don't reel off a long list, 
because you just got there and it’s too early to 
make that kind of assessment. One thing you can 
tell him is that you want to implement a detailed 
internal inspection program to determine any 
deficient areas right away, before some outside 
agency does the job for you. After you give your 
big hooah speech it's time to go back to your sec- 
tion and earn your money. 

You need to learn everything there is to know 
about your men: their names, wives and kids 
names, problems, education, abilities and goals. 
Ask the men to write down what the section does 
well and what needs improving. Have each man 
write what he thinks are his responsibilities. In a 
couple of weeks make sure each man has a writ- 
ten job description of what you and your NCOIC 
want him to be responsible for (very important). 

A word about your NCOIC. He will probably 
not know the threat because he is a combat arms 
soldier, not an intelligence sergeant (I know this 
doesn't make sense). An above average NCO 
would make an effort to learn the threat. What 
he should be in any case is a professional NCO 
who can take care of the beans and bullets, disci- 
pline and morale. He should know something 
about Personnel Security 
Investigations (PSI), arms 
rooms or key control. A 
sergeant who refuses to 
learn any specific area in 
a section as small as the 
S2 will not be very valu- 
able to you. Every man 
works in the S2 shop; it's 
no place for desk-bound 
supervision. Sometimes 
you wil have a sharp 
NCO, but sometimes the 
S2 is a dumping ground 
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"Key control and arms 
rooms can fall to pieces in 
one month. You must 
inspect these areas 
without fail.” 


for senior NCOs who can't handle a line platoon 
or first sergeant position. You are better off with 
a motivated junior NCO than a senior dud. If 
your NCO doesn't know threat but is a go-getter, 
you will still have a fine section. 

After you have talked to your section, pull out 
the old inspection results. The CI inspections and 
Provost Marshal inspections are very important. 
Also look at the internal arms room, key control 
and physical security inspections. There should 
be some records concerning classified documents 
and crypto within the section. If the section does 
not have copies of these reports, or does not keep 
them on file, that should raise a red flag. In any 
case, you need to scrutinize weak areas and 
immediately begin monthly inspections of every 
area you are responsible for. Key control and 
arms rooms can fall to pieces in one month. You 
must inspect these areas without fail. Don't drop 
dimes on the company commanders unless it is a 
last resort. Give them a chance to fix weak areas 
before you report it to the commander. If the com- 
pany commanders blow you off, it is time to play 
hardball. Just make sure you talk officer to offi- 
cer, as well as S2 NCOIC to first sergeant, before 
you do anything drastic. That will keep relations 
good. Remember you are there to help, not 
harass. 

Maps and PSI are two areas that also proba- 
bly need work. Your men will constantly be pulled 
away for some off-the-wall duty, and their areas 
will suffer for it. It will help if you put your PSI 
and maps on a data base. I bet when you visually 
inspect the 201 files, 15 percent to 20 percent of 
the men who have clearances will be missing 
873s. I also bet there is no method of tracking 
time between requesting clearances and receiving 
clearances or derogatory information. Don't 
believe anything you are told about maps; they 
are not coming through the system. If you really 
want them (and you do) you must scrounge for 
them. Make sure your map custodian is proac- 
tive. If you don't, you will get caught with your 
pants down. Plan at least three months out what 
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maps you will need for your exercises. 

You must also be proactive when it comes to 
educating the troops. Think of your unit as a 
giant sieve, and your job is to educate the lowest 
ranking soldier on how to plug up the leaks. If 
you can't convince those buck sergeants and spe- 
cialists to check arms rooms, key control, sensi- 
tive items and classified documents every day, 
you will spring a leak. And, if you haven't done 
everything possible to educate and inspect the 
companies, be prepared to get drilled through the 
chest with a SABOT round. If you have really 
given it 100 percent, don't lie awake at night wor- 
rying. You will be very lucky if you get through a 
tour as S2 without some type of security viola- 
tion. That is no excuse. Just be prepared for 
when it happens and maintain your composure. 
You will get a multitude of false alarms. If you do 
get a violation, just analyze the situation and see 
if your procedures can be tightened up. I can't 
overemphasize the daily inspections at the user 
level. Believe me, you can get the commander's 
support on that issue. You have to be the thorn in 
everyone's side and make sure it isn't just lip ser- 
vice when it comes to security. 

Hopefully you will have time to tighten up 
security before you have to deploy on a major 
exercise. If you are not sure what is hot at the 
moment, just ask your mentor and defender of 
the faith, the XO. The XO will back you up and 
guide you down the path of professional develop- 





ment if you will be loyal to him and work hard. 

The S3 can be either your worst nightmare or 
a very helpful guy. S3s are notorious for trying to 
make the S2 work for them. Don't let that happen. 
You are a primary staff officer and should work 
for the XO. Do not, I repeat do not let the S3 
rate you. I would fall on my sword for that one. 
On the other hand you can make some big money 
helping out the S3. You will spend a hundred 
days a year in the field holding hands with the S3 
and the FSO. You will know when something is 
about to fall through the S3 cracks, and it won't 
kill you to reach out and catch that glass ball 
before it breaks. Just act like you are doing it as 
a favor, but deep down you want to be a team 
player. 

You will be expected to be an expert on the 
threat. You can get double your money back by 
becoming an expert on operations (especially 
emergency action procedures and alerts). You see, 
commanders and S3s are operations oriented, 
and if you know the plans better than they do, 
you can be a very valuable asset. You store the 
plans, for Pete's sake; you might as well take a 
few extra minutes to learn them inside out. 

Get on the ball and update the Intelligence 
Estimate. Make all your templates and make 
sure you integrate operations, fire support, engi- 
neers and logistics. You can take this ball and 
make several touchdowns. You can write about 50 
percent of the plans as long as you get the com- 
mander's and the S3's input, because nobody else 
wants to do it. It is a boring, tedious job to turn 


paper plans into a finished, professional briefing 
package. I suggest you do it. Don't let the S3 
think it is your responsibility to do it, because it 
isn't. The S3 really is swamped just trying to 
keep up with training events. It is your chance to 
be a team player and do something your 
commander considers important. Remember, you 
may use this plan to go to war, so do your best to 
be realistic, accurate and combat ready. Just 
make sure your intel products and operations 
plans complement higher's. If they don't, put your 


heads together and figure out what the problem 
is. You should get to know all the S2s and divi- 
sion intel officers and know how they think. 
Make sure you meet the G2 a couple of times. You 
will be busy with your job, but don't neglect inter- 
action with your MI brothers. 

Unfortunately, you will spend most of your 
time on your job dealing with security, and you 
must spend a great deal of time with operations 
(if you are at battalion level) to do well. What lit- 
tle time you spend on intelligence professional 


"Get on the ball and 
update the !ntelligence 
Estimate. Remember, you 
may use this pian to go to 
war, so do your best to be 
realistic, accurate and 
combat ready." 


development will probably be on your own time. I 
made it a policy to be available anytime the 
commander was at work. It was my job to sup- 
port him, and I couldn't do that from home. 
Sometimes that lends ‘tself to long hours, so use 
the hours after you send your enlisted men home 
to improve your knowledge of the threat. 

You may think that all these tips sound like a 
lot of hard work. They are. But none of them are 
hard in themselves. If you don't know how to do 
something, someone around you does. You have 
tne intelligence and capability to do an outstand- 
ing job as the S2. It is all a matter of how badly 
you want to do well. If you really maintain a posi- 
tive attitude and give it a 100 percent effort, you 
will help get your unit ready for war and be 
rewarded handsomely for your efforts. There is 
nothing like a pat on the back from the 
commander after you have located all the ene- 
my's armor assets on an ARTEP. Good luck! 


First Lieutenant Malcom Cannon was a distin- 
guished military graduate from the Univ. of Alaba- 
ma in Huntsville. His has prior service with 1/75th 
Rangers, 1/15th FA in Korea, and 20th Special 
Forces National Guard. After commissioning he 
served as BICC and S2 for 1-1 Cavalry, 1st 
Armored Division in Germany. 
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IT'S NOT JUST A DAY JOB 


by First Lieutenant Christopher W. Roussos 


To be successful, an S2 must be an active force in 
the battalion. Leaders and other operators inside 
the tactical operations center (TOC) and on the 
battlefield do not necessarily realize the role they 
play in the transmission of combat information 
and the importance this information plays in the 
intelligence battle. If the S2 waits for information 
to "flow" his way, he will eventually get every- 
thing he asks for—then he can store it in his his- 
torical files because that is the only place it will 
have relevance. On the other hand, an aggressive 
S2 trains and uses all the potential sources of 
combat information before and during the bat- 
tle instead of after it. In this sense, the S2 
becomes a "magnet" who continuously attracts 
information from across and throughout the bat- 
tlefield. This objective is achievable when the S2 
is regarded as a key player in the TOC and an 
important source about what is happening now 
and what may happen in the future. 

The first thing to establish with all potential 
sources is the proper mind-set. When sources on 
the battlefield consider a report to the TOC a 
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"If the S2 waits for information 
to ‘flow’ his way...he can 
store it in his historical 

files because that is the only 

place it will have relevance." 


merely administrative requirement, something 
established in the tactical SOP (or a matter of 
historical record), then they will most likely 
report it only when it is convenient to do so. Late 
or otherwise irrelevant reporting is of no immedi- 
ate value to the S2. On the other hand, if the S2 
can make his battlefield sources see the impor- 
tance of fast, accurate information, then he 
becomes an intelligence operator. Everyone, from 
maneuver commanders to dismounted squad 
leaders, must be made to reflect an attitude of “I 
should pass this to the S2 ASAP," or "The S2 can 
use this." 


The S2 Shop 
The S2 shop is the first unit that should be 





trained. If the shop is broken internally, it must 
be fixed first. The best intelligence is useless if 
your shop does not process it quickly or, worse 
yet, loses it. Ask yourself the question: Does my 
shop have the ability— 
*to receive, process and disseminate intel- 
ligence quickly within the task force; 
*to function as a credible S2 shop 24 hours 
a day for extended periods of time (weeks 


or months); 
*to track battles accurately while stationary 


or on the move; and 
*to plan, coordinate, execute and supervise 
the task force reconnaissance and surveil- 
lance plan? 
When your shop has these functions down to a 
finely honed edge it is time to start training other 
organizations. 


The S3 Shop 

The S3 shop has a wealth of useful informa- 
tion. The S2 must be just as knowledgeable about 
the friendly operation as he is with the enemy 
situation. With mobile subscriber equipment on 
board, the fax machine will increase the informa- 
tion the S3 shop receives. The S2 can also use 
this to send and receive intelligence within the 
brigade or a separate battalion. You should talk 
to the S3, operations NCO and shift NCOs so 
they'll know your specific requirements. It is also 
important to let them know what you, in turn, 
will do for them. This helps to eliminate the "we 
vs. they" attitude present in many TOCs. 


Fire Support Element 

The rire support element (FSE) not only coor- 
dinates indirect fires for the task force but, if 
used correctly, will provide an invaluable source 
of intelligence. As the S2, you have to understand 
the capabilities of TACFIRE and what it can do 
for you. Do not expect one officer professional 
development class for the battalion to teach you 
enough about the system. You must sit down with 
the fire support officer, FSE NCO and the TAC- 
FIRE operator, review the targeting process and 
have them share their knowledge of TACFIRE 
with you. You have to ensure your soldiers build a 
professional relationship with the FSE personnel. 
Once the FSE understands what the S2 needs 
and that the intelligence he is providing is just as 
critical as indirect fires, the path between the two 
shops will be well worn. 
Engineer Element 

The engineer element at the TOC can provide 


information about the entire battlefield. Engi- 
neers work from the forward edge of the battle 
area to the brigade support area. Let them know 
what you need and any help you can provide 
them. One spot report from a soldier working in a 
remote area of the battlefield could be the key to 
the intelligence picture. When you must observe 
the entire sector, having the engineers assist you 
can only help your efforts. 


Air Liaison Officer 

An often forgotten member of the task force is 
the air liaison officer (ALO). If a relationship is 
developed between the ALO and the S2 shop, he 
can provide you with everything from real-time 
updates from the forward air controller to a com- 
munications platform during combat operations. 
Have the ALO sergeant set up his equipment 
next to your operation. Prior to the beginning of a 
mission, the forward air controller should be in 
the area. Ask him for an update on specific deci- 
sion points, named areas of interest or just an 
overview of the battlefield. You can also get in- 
flight reports from the A-10s and F-16s while 
they are on station. The ALO normally moves for- 
ward with the FSO, S3 and commander to fight 
the battle. This leaves the ALO sergeant at the 
TOC to monitor the battle, recommend targets 
and track battlefield air interdiction (BAI). On 
occasion, I have worked out of the ALO HMMWV 
with one S3 and FSO representative to take 
advantage of the communication platform. The 
mobility of the HMMWV allowed us to maintain 
contact with the battle and the task force 
commander. 


“One spot report from a 
soldier working in a remcie 
area of the battlefield could 
be the key to the intelli- 
gence picture." 


Air Defense Artillery 

Remember that the battlefield is three dimen- 
sional. The air defense artillery (ADA) slice 
assigned to the task force provides intelligence 
from a different dimension. The fact that ADA is 
not engaging enemy aircraft in your division and 
brigade sector is an indicator. This, coupled with 
another indicator, could confirm or deny an 
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enemy course of action. 


Administrative and Logistics Center 

The administrative and logistics center (ALC), 
which is located away from the TOC, controls 
numerous assets on the battlefield that can pro- 
vide additional eyes as they travel along the main 
supply route and throughout the task force sec- 
tor. It is the responsibility of the ALC to assume 
the duties of the TOC if it is destroyed or becomes 
combat ineffective. You owe it to yourself to 
update the ALC on the administrative log net 
(secure) at least once every half hour. This will 
allow the ALC to give you an update on any spot 
reports, prisoner of war reports, etc. 


Line Companies 

It is difficult to get line companies to report on 
a regular basis. Even during periods of little 
enemy activity the companies are working hard 
to complete their mission, and reporting to the S2 
is not at the top of their list. They must be 
trained to report at specific times. As a last 
resort, talk to the line company on its internal 
net for an update. 


Higher Headquarters 


Working with the higher headquarters S2 can 
get burdensome quickly if it is not managed prop- 
erly. Your higher headquarters will not go away, 
so make an effort to meet their needs as soon as 
possible, regardless of how painful it is. At the 
same time, you need their support. Build this 
relationship in garrison prior to deploying to the 
field. If you have problems cooperating in garri- 
son, the relationship will be nonexistent in the 
woods. It is the responsibility of the higher head- 
quarters to gain, maintain and build a working 
relationship with the subordinate units. The 
operations and intelligence (O/I) net must also be 
discussed prior to an operation. All too often 
units go to the field not understanding who con- 
trols the net and what it is to be used for. This 
causes unneeded confusion during initial opera- 
tions. Higher headquarters controls the net. 
However, all calls between units in the net should 
not have to go through higher headquarters. 
There should be lateral and vertical communica- 
tion on this net. Allowing all intelligence to go to 
higher to be assessed and then passed to the sub- 
ordinate units does not work.* This causes the 
“black hole syndrome.” Pass combat intelligence 
quickly for all to know. Higher headquarters has 
to decide how much of this can happen on the 
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net. If they do not let it happen to some extent, 
S2s will talk to other S2s on their own internal 
nets. This establishes an informal O/I net that is 
counterproductive to the entire intelligence com- 
munity. 


Conclusion 

What I've had to say was not earth-shattering 
or all-encompassing by any means. I want to pro- 
voke some thought. If you can train the other 
players to provide needed intelligence, the intelli- 
gence picture you paint for the task force 
commander will improve drastically. It will make 
you a credible member of the AirLand Battle 


"If you have problems 
cooperating in garrison, 
the relationship will be 
nonexistent in the woods." 


team. If you are still unable to paint that accu- 
rate intelligence picture in a timely manner, it is 
time for an intense internal review. If your shop 
is not broken, it could be that you need some 
additional training and professional develc »ment 
to bring yourself up to speed. It is a cold world 
out there, and 0330 in a maneuver TOC on the 
backside of the Whale at the NTC is not the time 
to decide you have not trained your supporting 
organizations to standard. In real war, you wili 
kill soldiers, and you yourself could get killed. 
The time to start training yourself, your shop and 
your task force collectors is now! 


*Editor's Note: 

The net control station is always in charge of 
the net, and it is usually operated by "higher 
headquarters." When traffic is heavy the NCS 
should deciare a directed net, in which all traffic 
must pass through the NCS. This is to ensure 
that higher precedence messages get through 
first. 


First Lieutenant Christopher W. Roussos was a dis- 
tinguished military graduate from Clarkson Uni- 
versity. He graduated from the MI Officer Basic 
Course and Airborne, Air Assault and Ranger 
schools. Roussos’ previous assignments were EW 
Platoon leader 522 MI Battalion, 2 AD; and battal- 
ion S2, 3d Battalion 41st Infantry Division, 2 AD. 
He is currently the Commander III Corps OPFOR 
Detachment, Ft Hood, Texas. 





by First Lieutenant David Marshall 


Yes, this is another one of those how-to-do-well- 
as-a-new-S2 articles. But, wait, don't turn the 
page. I'm new to Military Intelligence so I think I 
can give a different perspective on this subject. I 
just spent three years as an Armor officer in an 
Armor battalion in West Germany. I recently fin- 
ished the Military Intelligence Officer Transition 
Course and I'm now attending the Advanced 
Course. 

To start off, I have to say that most combat 
arms people have a pretty poor view of Military 
Intelligence. The biggest reason for this attitude 
towards S2s and intelligence in general is that 
most combat arms folks don't have a good under- 
standing of what Military Intelligence is or what 
it can do for them. I know I didn't, just four 
months ago when I was a tanker. I'll also be the 
first to admit that I didn't think much of Military 
Intelligence either. But, my appreciation for what 
MI does and what an S2 
can do for his unit has 
grown a lot in the past 
months. 

How many of you 
have run into the "I'm 
combat arms and you're 
not” attitude? It's not a 
real overt thing, but it is 
noticeable in subtle 
ways. If you are headed 
for a job as an S2 witha 
maneuver brigade or bat- 
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"Most combat arms people 
have a pretty poor view of 
Military Intelligence. The 
best way to overcome the 
“snobbery” is to establish 
yourself as a professional." 


talion, I can guarantee you'll run into it. 

The best way to overcome the "snobbery" is to 
establish yourself as a professional. It's pretty 
obvious advice, but I saw several S2s struggle in 
their new battalion because they didn't under- 
stand this simple fundamental. 

The first thing you should do is take care of 
your shop and the three main areas in that shop: 
The intelligence requirements for the unit's : 2al- 
world mission, security of the arms room, and the 
intelligence requirements for field exercises. 

Arms room security may be your least favorite 
duty, but it’s the area that can get you into the 
most trouble. Commanders look to you as the 
expert and expect you to keep them out of trou- 
ble. Help them out here and you will definitely 
earn their trust and gratitude. 

Once you get your shop in good shape, you can 
help yourself by not hiding out there. Go down to 
the companies and give classes on the threat. 
Every line doggie 1 know can't get enough on that 
subject. Let them know all about who they will 
kill in war. If yeu have a good, well-erganized 
class that doesn't waste their time, you will make 
a good, lasting impression. Show the companies 
what you can do for them. When I was in Armor I 
never knew what assets were at division and 
above and what they could do. Show the compa- 
nies how good intelligence can save their hides 
and you'll make your job 
easier. 

Go down to the 
motor pool whenever you 
can. Learn how to pull 
maintenance on your 
track and how to fix the 
more common commo 
problems. Believe me, 
you'll reap big rewards in 
the field if you know how 
to troubleshoot basic 
track problems. Walk 
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over to the tank or Bradley park and learn a little 
about your unit's fighting vehicles. Most soldiers 
are proud to show off their vehicles and their 
knowledge of the vehicle. 

When you go to the field for gunneries, go out 
to some ranges and fire the different weapons. 
We were always glad to let others get in the 
tanks and fire a few rounds off during the prac- 
tice tank tables. 

Learning about your unit's fighting vehicles and 
how the line soldiers think can only help you do your 
job better. You'll also make some valuable contacts. 

Most lieutenants in combat arms units rotate 
through three jobs during their tour. Their ideal 
group of jobs is to be a line platoon leader, an XO, 
and a specialty platoon leader (scouts, mortars 
and support platoon). Many also go up to the staff 
at battalion. So the tank platoon leader you go 
and shoot some bullets with today may be able to 
help you out a year later when he's one of the 
company XOs or even a primary staff officer. 

The S2 often puts on blinders when it comes to 
using assets in the battalion for intelligence pur- 
poses. Yes, you'll work closely with the scouts, but 
don't forget about your buddy, the company XO. If 
you've made an effort to show your interest in his 
job, he'll usually be willing to help you out. He's 
the guy who takes the spot reports from the line 
platoons and sends them up to battalion. There's 
lots of good intelligence there! Just let him know 
what you're looking for and you'll probably have 


"Go down to the compa- 
nies and give classes on 
the threat. Every line doggie 
| know can't get enough on 
that subject." 


hundreds of extra eyes working indirectly for you. 
The mortar and support platoon guys are often 
overlooked also. These guys are all over the bat- 
tlefield and see all kinds of things. All you have 
to do is talk to them. If you can, listen to the 
admin. log net. There is usually excellent real- 
world intelligence in that arena. 

In conclusion, don't worry about overcoming the 
prejudices of the combat arms people. Take advan- 
tage of your situation. Make contacts and don't for- 
get to use all the assets within the battalion. The 
bottom line is that if you are professional and com- 
petent, you'll quickly earn their trust and respect. 


First Lieutenant David Marshall, Jr. is a graduate 
of Wheaton College. He was commissioned in Armor 
and served in 2-32 Armor, 3 AD in Germany as a 
tank platoon leader, support platoon leader and 
S4/assistant S4. He is a graduate of the Armor 
Officer Basic Course and the Military Intelligence 
Officer Transition Course. 
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Teacher, Trainer, Leader 








by Captain Anthony Deal 


Being a good battalion S2 in a combat arms unit 
is a difficult job. Except for being a platoon lead- 
er, it is probably the best and most rewarding job 
you will have for a long time. Battalion S2 is the 
first level at which MI officers practice their 
trade with the combat arms. Here you will repre- 
sent all we do and probably have more influence 
than you ever thought possible over how we are 
seen by the rest of the Army. Do not lose sight of 
this important responsibility to your fellow MI 
officers. Now, let me alert you, without alarming 
you, to the challenges you will face in this new 
job. 

First, accept that you are not only the "new 
guy” but also an “outsider.” Being an outsider is 
not necessarily a disadvantage. However, if you 
go to, say, an infantry battalion you probably will 
not arrive with the same advantages that a new 
infantry lieutenant has. You are the only MI offi- 
cer in a battalion where all the other officers 
have been to the same basic course, have a com- 
mon frame of reference and language. and have 
duties that are quite different from yours. They 
sometimes (but never too seriously) regard the 
MI guy as something less than the warrior and 
leader they all aspire to be. These officers spend 
many hours together, and the junior ones spend a 
lot of time in the motor pool arm-chair quarter- 
backing all the "misguided decisions" made by 
the battalion commander and his staff. Of course, 
you are not only new and MI, you are also part of 
"the staff." 

You will soon learn that being on the staff in a 
combat arms battalion carries an "aura" all its 
own. But, do not worry. You can overcome all of 
these perceptions. After all, you would not be an 
MI officer unless you possessed certain qualities 
and talents that will enable you to establish your 
credibility and help you become a key member of 
the battalion's leadership team. You are equipped 
with the same basic leadership, communications, 
organizational and technical skills as were 
taught to your fellow lieutenants in the combat 
arms basic courses. Now, all you have to do is 
prove it! 

To do this you do not have to be more infantry 
than the infantry. At the same time it helps if you 
genuinely like the infantry and recognize that 
your success will sometime require that you 
think like infantry. You don't do this just to be 
liked by your peers. You do it because the sur- 
vival of your unit in battle demands that you be 
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able to relate to the mission and priorities of your 
unit in exactly the same way as its leaders do. 
This is what your commander will expect from 
you. And, even if no one else seems to, he under- 
stands the critical role of intelligence and wants 
an intelligence officer who thinks tactics like he 
does and who can apply his skills to deliver accu- 
rate, detailed information about the enemy in 
time to affect the outcome of the battle. So, in 
this sense, you are special. Look at it like this: 
you are the only intelligence officer in the battal- 


ion. 

Basically there are four things you have to do 
in order to establish yourself in the battalion. 
Lieutenant Christopher Roussos has already cov- 
ered the importance of assessing and evaluating 
your section's training needs in his article that 
appears in this issue of Military Intelligence. 
The other three priorities are: get to know the 
battalion, become a trainer, and always be a 
leader. 


Get to Know the Battalion 

Getting to know the battalion means more 
than being on a first name basis with the platoon 
leaders and compary commanders. Although this 
is important, you must know the battalion in 
depth in order to truly understand its strengths 
as well as its weaknesses. You have to know pla- 
toon leaders and company commanders, but you 
also have to understand the "who's who" among 
platoon sergeants, squad leaders and team lead- 
ers. This will take time. Make time to get out and 
understand the chain of command in your new 
organization. You will also find that you can talk 
to soldiers because you are the S2. Don't be 
afraid to capitalize on your uniqueness as the S2. 
At the same time, try to relate to soldiers and 
identify with their concerns. Be someone from 
battalion headquarters who is genuinely con- 
cerned with what is going on. Naturally, you 
must understand the battalion's equipment and 
its mission as well as its past, current and future 
training objectives. 


Become a Trainer 

Equipment in a combat arms battalion, 
whether it be Bradley infantry fighting vehicles 
in a mechanized battalion or airborne or light 
fighters with their small arms, is the focal point 
of all training and maintenance-oriented work. 
Training in the use of this equipment and its 
maintenance consumes most of the unit's time. 
It's the same in any tactical unit — to include MI 
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battalions. Remember that most of an Army's 
time in peace is devoted to training with and 
maintaining equipment as it will be employed on 
the battlefield. Therefore, you as the S2 must 
know the capabilities and limitations of your 
unit's equipment. You'll have to know, for exam- 
ple, the Bradley's night optical capabilities before 
you give a briefing to the battalion for a night 
defense. You will also have to know the unit's 
weapons systems, as well as its unique mainte- 
nance and logistics requirements. 

Understanding the mission, long- and near- 
term training schedules, weapons and other 
equipment is the first big step towards integrat- 
ing yourself into the unit. Do this and you have 
already gone a long way towards establishing 
credibility — the essential foundation of any 
future success. Remember, people will talk to 
someone they can relate to, but they will not talk 
(or listen) to someone who does not relate to 
them. 

You will find that you have numerous admin- 
istrative duties. Physical, personal, document 
and information security will all compete for your 
time. All of these programs will be viewed to 
varying degrees by the company commanders as 
“burdens"— things which detract from more mis- 
sion essential activities. But, you must realize 
that strong, positive security programs are essen- 
tial and can contribute significantly to the com- 
mander's success — especially at inspection time. 
While these programs may not be important 
while all is well, they can appear like high visibil- 
ity, glow in the dark oversights on the part of the 
S2 if you let the dust gather on them between 
inspections. You owe it to the commander and to 
yourself to ensure that the unit does not endure 
long hours re-creating security programs in the 
weeks, days (or hours) before an inspection sim- 
ply because these programs were neglected 
immediately after the last inspector left the 
company area. 

How do you do this without becoming 
absorbed in maintaining security programs on a 
full time basis? This is where the importance and 
utility of practical, positive security SOPs come 
in. Without them you will spend lots of time on 
the telephone answering questions from the units 
at inspection time and find in the end that no two 
companies do any one thing alike. There is not 
much you can do to control this at first. Essen- 
tially you have only what you were left with by 
the previous S2. If your programs are not com- 
plete with detailed SOPs, records of inspections 
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and responsible NCOs in the units who can over- 
see them then this must be one of your first prior- 
ities. Do not wait for the next inspection to 
find out where you stand on security. Relieve 
your commander of the usual pre-inspection 
panic by establishing workable, maintainable 
security programs for the battalion. Again, if you 
know the battalion and are familiar with its key 
leaders you will find your task much easier. 

Training and not security is the most impor- 
tant thing any unit does. As you wade into the job 
you will get a good picture of how intelligence 
training has been conducted. Again, initially 
everything depends on how the previous S2 did 
business. If you find that “intelligence” training 
was limited to the annual OPSEC and SAEDA 
briefings or to an occasional class conducted 
under the hot sun in the bleachers at 1500, you 
need to make changes. Because training is so 
important, you can make a positive contribution 
to the overall quality of unit training. This will 
pay big dividends when the unit deploys to tacti- 
cal exercises. Become a trainer in your battal- 
ion. 

You are an important staff officer and you and 
the soldiers of your section will be busy. There- 
fore your section cannot conduct all of the unit's 
intelligence training. Here the battalion S3 plays 
a critical role. Before you approach the S3 with a 
new scheme for intelligence training do a good 
assessment of proficiency within the battalion 
first. Company commanders will know better 
than anyone exactly what skills their soldiers 
will need to accomplish the unit's wartime mis- 
sion. NCOs may be the best source of good ideas 
on how to conduct training. They are also the 
best trainers in the unit. Frequently, though, 
time does not permit each company to develop a 
good intelligence training program. This is where 
a proactive S2 comes in. You will have to develop 
whole programs of intelligence training. Don't 
limit yourself to compiling a series of classes 
based on slides to be presented in the day room. 
Slide presentation can be very good, however, for 
vehicle, aircraft and equipment identification or 
when unanticipated cancellation of training 
leaves the soldiers with nothing to do. Let the 
companies know what you have to offer. Make 
sure you advertise not only to the commanders 
but also to other key leaders — to include the all 
important training NCO. 

The best intelligence training is training that 
is integrated into other mission essential tasks. 
To understand how you might incorporate intelli- 
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"Become a trainer in 
your battalion.” 


gence training into other combat survival train- 
ing, you must first know the unit mission and 
training plan in detail. Almost every unit mission 
can be linked to delivering timely, accurate com- 
bat information to the battalion S2. Most involve 
simple accurate reporting. Reporting in-and-of- 
itself involves vehicle and equipment identifica- 
tion, order of battle, understanding threat tactics, 
and basic radio communications skills. Observe a 
Bradley crew train on a U-COFT (unit conduct- 
of-fire trainer) and you will see just how much 
intelligence plays a role in how a maneuver unit 
operates on the battlefield. Every time a unit 
deploys on tactical exercises you have an opportu- 
nity to incorporate intelligence training into the 
schciue of maneuver. While you cannot always be 
there to train them, you will have accomplished 
your objective if platoon leaders and NCOs are 
out there conducting intelligence training as a 
matter of habit because of the training you pro- 
vided in garrison. 
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Study and understand Field Manual 25-100, 
Training the Force. Good training does not occur 
by accident. Mission, time and resources are all 
interdependent variables. As a result, planning 
good training is a complex science. Here you must 
be a learner as well as a thinker and planner. 
Use your imagination and do what works best for 
your unit. Integrate intelligence training into 
every other tactical mission the unit does as 
much as possible an as often as possible. 


Be a Leader 

Finally, be a leader in your battalion. The com- 
bat arms do not have a monopoly on leadership. 
As S2 you are on the staff, but you are still first 
and foremost a leader. Staff officers who lose 
sight of this important fact not only sell them- 
selves short, they miss out on the best part of 
being an officer. The responsibilities of leadership 
are not diminished by duty position. 

Staff officers plan and coordinate operations. 
But execution requires leadership at all levels by 
all officers — to include the staff. You will soon 
learn that the soldiers and NCOs who work in 
battalion headquarters do indeed make a platoon. 
But, they are never treated like a platoon. They 
work numerous and diverse missions concurrent- 
ly within their own staff sections and can rarely 
do the kind of unit training together that builds 
team work and cohesion in line platoons. They 
miss out on a lot of the "fun" things like adven- 
ture training and other important training on 
critical combat survival skills because they work 
for staff officers who think that it is impossible to 
shut down the battalion headquarters to go out 
and train like a platoon. So, your leadership task 
as the S2 is one of team building and cohesion 
within the S2 section and, whenever possible, the 
battalion headquarters platoon as a whole. The 
NCOs and soldiers who work for you while you 
are an S2 require and deserve the same profes- 
sional leadership as soldiers in the line platoons. 
As always, how you perform as a leader will say 
as much about you as how you perform the tech- 
nical details of your job. 


Captain Anthony Deal is a Distinguished Military 
Graduate of the Univ. of Kentucky. He served as 
platoon leader/XO with D Company, 2d Battalion, 
U.S. Army Intelligence Center and School. He was 
also S2, 4th Battalion 41st Infantry, 2d Armored 
Division (Forward) in Germany and served for 10 
months as Adjutant during the battalion's resta- 
tioning from Germany to Fort Hood, Texas. 





TAKE THE TACTICAL CHALLENGE! 


by Captain Nancy A. Moline 


Feeling a bit frustrated because the job you want 
isn't available? Sure! That's a natural reaction we 
all have at one time or another. However, it 
seems that women in tactical units especially 
experience those frustrations as a result of the P1 
coding policy. This is a real problem in the mili- 
tary intelligence branch which has a large per- 
centage of women. But don't let that get you 
down. If you honestly want to gain tactical intelli- 
gence experience, there are lots of opportunities. 
You must take up the tactical challenge to 
become better leaders and more well-rounded 
intelligence soldiers. Let me share some of my 
experiences to illustrate how I recommend 
attacking that challenge head on. 

In the 3d Infantry Division, the P1 coding of 
maneuver brigade S2 sections went into effect on 
December 31, 1987. It required all women in 
maneuver brigades to be moved to non-P1 coded 
assignments by that date. Almost two years later 
this policy is still in effect. Women fill positions in 
the G2, the MI battalion, the aviation brigade, 
the DIVARTY, the DISCOM and its forward sup- 
port battalions, and the signal battalion. We can- 
not be assigned to the maneuver brigades and 
battalions. But tactical intelligence experience at 
that level can still be gained without being 
assigned there. And this type of tactical intelli- 
gence experience can only help us do our jobs bet- 
ter. 

I began my tactical intelligence training when 
I was assigned to the lst Brigade of the 3d 
Infantry Division just over two and a half years 
ago. I spent the first 15 months working in a 
maneuver brigade battlefield information coordi- 
nation center (BICC). I was an acting battalion 
S2 for one month when tragedy hit (or so I 
thought at that time) and I was forced to leave 
the brigade due to the enforcement of the P1 cod- 
ing. I moved to the division G2 to become the G2 
pians/operations officer and the acting forward 
division tactical operations center (DTAC) OIC. 
But, being moved to the division G2 wasn't the 
end of my experience at brigade and below. I've 
been to Hohenfels Training Area three times — 
once as an acting battalion S2, once as a BICC 
and once as a G2 DTAC shift OIC. I even spent 
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three continuous days in a tank with the OPFOR! 
I've participated as an acting battalion S2 during 
ARTBASS, spent one week as the acting battal- 
ion S2 during a reconnaissance exercise, and 
spent a number of weeks in the DTAC during 
REFORGER, Battle Command Training Program 
and various other division and corps-level exer- 
cises. Now I'm sure I've left some out, but I think 
you get the point. I have still been able to get 
development opportunities at maneuver brigade 
and battalion levels. 

How have I been fortunate enough to receive 
all of this training? Partly because I have been at 
the right place at the right time, but mostly 
because I sought the opportunities. I assertively 
convinced my superiors I needed the experience 
and kept an open mind when given opportunities 
to learn. 

How can you receive brigade and battalion 
level experience if you are never assigned to a 
tactical division? First, you must show the desire 
and ability to learn. Second, you must know what 
training is upcoming. Third, you must be avail- 
able during the training period. Fourth, you must 
have the support of your chain of command. 
Fifth, you must be accepted by the training unit. 
Lastly, you must make the most out of each train- 
ing opportunity. Let's look at these six steps in 
more detail. 


Desire and Ability to Learn 

Experience is always the best teacher. But the 
desire to learn and better yourself professionally 
is the key to gaining training opportunities. Giv- 
ing 100 percent of yourself ail of the time is 
tough, but the insights you gain will enhance 
your understanding of subordinate elements. 
With this in mind, you can then begin your 
search for opportunities. 


Know what ‘Training is Available 

You must seek out the division training sched- 
ule, inquire about the nature of certain training 
events and become knowledgeable on the type of 
experience a particular training event can offer. 
If possible, you should look for exercises which do 
not include your unit/section. You will most likely 
be needed if your unit is participating. This leads 
us to the third step, your availability. 
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Availability 

Making yourself available for the training 
period is one of the most difficult things to do. 
Typically the more motivated you are, the more 
involved you are, the more “nonexpendable” you 
become. But do not let this stop you from being 
involved or cause you to do less than your best, 
because it can be done. Arranging for others to do 
your duties while you are involved in the training 
is the way to do it. Of course, be sure to repay 
those who take on your duties when the opportu- 
nity arises. Or, if the training does not involve a 
full day, you may want to put in additional hours 
after the training to get your day-to-day mission 
accomplished. It may be a hardship on your unit 
while you are gone, but everyone will benefit 
because you will 
become a_ better 
trained soldier. This 
will definitely require 
the support of your 
chain of command. 


Chain of Command 
Support from your 
chain of command 
depends on both you 
and your chain of com- 
mand. First of all, you 
must prove to your 
chain of command that 
you deserve the oppor- 
tunity, need the oppor- 
tunity and will benefit 
from it. Second, your 
chain of command 
must be willing to go 
through the hardship of having fewer soldiers to 
accomplish the mission. This is where I've been 
the most fortunate. I have had super leaders who 
believe that training the soldier is vital to accom- 
plishment of their mission. And, their support has 
assisted me in being accepted by the training unit. 


Acceptance by the Training Unit 

Being accepted by the training unit may be 
easier than you think. Generally, most units need 
the additional intelligence personnel. The prob- 
lems associated with being a female in an all 
male environment really aren't hard to overcome. 
In my brigade the men and women learned to use 
the same tent by respecting the privacy of those 
around them. Unfortunately, on one of my visits 
to a unit this cooperation was not the case, so I 
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just pulled out two shelter halves and the prob- 
lem was solved. You must be willing to overcome 
problems if you want the training. It also helps to 
have your OIC make arrangements with the OIC 
of the unit conducting the training. 


Make the Most of Your Opportunities 
Once you are accepted by the training unit, you 
should make the most of the training opportunity. 
Know what your responsibilities are, ask questions, 
be assertive and jump right into the training. Hands- 
on training is a most effective method — the time I 
was in the OPFOR tank I even learned some of the 
“finer points” of tank PMCS (i.e., how to clean the 
mud out of the track with my bare hands). Don't be 
afraid to make mistake — you will learn from them. 
Keep in mind that a 
good attitude will make 
the men more willing to 
help you learn. You 
should conduct an after 
action review of your 
training to see how you 
could have done some- 
thing better, more effi- 
ciently, differently, etc. 
You will retain more of 
what you learned if you 
teach it to others so pass 
on your knowledge and 
experience. While the 
training will often be 
demanding, the experi- 
ence you will gain will 
be well worth it. 


Take the Challenge 

I challenge you to take up the tactical chal- 
lenge! Follow these six steps to gain all the tacti- 
cal intelligence experience that you possible can. 
It will help make you a better leader and, best of 
all, a more well-rounded intelligence soldier. For 
me, taking this tactical challenge has been exhil- 
arating, fun and worth every minute. Don't wait 
for opportunities — create them! 


Captain Nancy A. Moline graduated from Northern 
Illinois Univ. She attended the MI Officer Basic 
Course at Fort Huachuca, Ariz. Her previous assign- 
ments included TAC Officer at the U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence Center and School; Assistant S2 Ist Brigade, 3d 
Infantry Division; and G2 Plais/Operations Officer 
in the 3d Infantry Division. She currently serves as 
the G2 Exercises Officer in the 3d Infantry Division. 
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by Captain Kevin R. Austra 


The job of the air defense artillery (ADA) is to 
shoot down aircraft. This must be clearly under- 
stood if anything wondrous is to come of this 
story. (If Charles Dickens were alive today he 
would probably slap me for liberally borrowing 
the above from his work, A Christmas Carol.) 
The truth of the matter, however, cannot be 
changed. 

The more planes that the ADA destroys, the 
fewer aircraft can strike at U.S. forces. To the 
ADA, the ground threat is only as important as 
the friendly maneuver unit's ability to manage it. 
Thus, to be successful, an intelligence officer's 
attention must be toward the heavens. 

Whether you buy that or not, it quickly 
became clear to me in my first two weeks in the 
5th Battalion, 52nd Air Attack Artillery (now 
changed to 1-5 ADA [Air Attack]). I got an oppor- 
tunity to strut my stuff in those first two weeks. 
Believe me, up to this point my record was not 
too good. Put yourself in the place of the battalion 
S3 who welcomes you to the battalion. Your first 
words to him are that you want to take the leave 
that was promised to you before you left the MI 
battalion. Well, I could take the leave as long as I 
did a good job at the next OPLAN briefing. 

The battalion was due to have an evaluated 
emergency deployment readiness exercise 
(EDRE) and my contribution was to be the 
OPLAN threat briefing. NO PROBLEM. I spent 
the Saturday before the EDRE reviewing every- 
thing I could about the OPLAN. By Saturday 
afternoon I had 21 note cards ready to go. The S3 
wanted a practice briefing, so I gave him one. I 
carefully covered events leading up to the current 
situation, terrain, weather, enemy order of battle, 
and concluded with the enemy's most probable 
course of action. 

When I finished, the S3 said, "Good. But 
what about the air threat?" 

"Sir, I covered the air threat at the begin- 
ning of the briefing," I said. (I guess he wasn't 
paying attention.) 

"Lieutenant, you told me how many aircraft 
they have and showed me some big arrows drawn 
on the map, but that won't tell the battalion 
commander anything." 

"Well, what else do you think I need to put 
in the briefing?” (There went what was left of my 
weekend.) 

"The commander needs to know how many 
of those aircraft are close air support aircraft. 
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How many will we see in our area? What kind of 
ordnance will they be carrying? What is their 
combat radius and where are their ordnance 
release points? Where will the rotary wings be 
coming from?" 

I was shocked. Where was I going to get all 
this stuff? The Intelligence School never taught 
me anything about the air threat. The most my 
class was treated to see was an over-copied slide 
of an Mi-24 Hind-A during the threat class. Not 
much was available on threat close-air support 
tactics. What few references the battalion had 
vanished when the old S2 left. 

Fortunately I had 40 hours left. But, where to 
go on a Saturday to find intelligence? The post 
library initially didn't seem to have a lot on the 
subject, but their microfiches of the weekly news 
magazines provided a wealth of information on 
Soviet air operations in Afghanistan. That one 
trip to the library provided two-thirds of my 
briefing. 

What I couldn't find at the library became my 
next year's tax deduction. It was amazing how 
much information is available in the shopping 
mall bookstores! By Sunday evening I had more 
than enough material to build a briefing. 

The resultant briefing was well received by 
the commander and EDRE evaluators. The S3 
(who didn't see the second version of my briefing 
before the presentation) was visibly relieved. I 
really earned my pay that weekend and at the 
same time set the tone for my next two years in 
the unit. 

In the ADA battalion, I quickly found that the 
intelligence officer must tailor his intelligence to 
the needs of the commander. In the air defense 
battalion, for instance, Intelligence Preparation 
of the Battlefield is geared toward the air threat. 
Air IPB was a new one on me. Yes, the S2 must 
be prepared to brief the ground threat, but the 
ADA battalion earns its pay shooting down air- 
craft, not chasing BMPs. After that first briefing, 
for every field and command post exercise I kept 
the ground threat and all those standard parts of 
the intelligence briefing to a two minute summa- 
ry. The air threat occupied the remaining ten 
minutes. In each scenario, the unique capabilities 
of the Soviet T-72 in the attack was overshad- 
owed by the presence of Su-25 Frogfoot ground 
attack aircraft. 


Frustrations into Challenges 
Being in a "line" unit had its advantages. One 
was that you commanded respect. Guns com- 
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mand respect. Let's face it, ADA has missiles and 
guns that send rounds “down range.” I'll never 
forget the sound of Vulcan 20mm Gatling Guns at 
night. My briefings at other units were made 
much easier in that I could identify myself as 
being part of the air attack artillery. This was one 
edvantage that I didn't have in the MI battalion. 
Electronic warfare systems don't have such a vis- 
ible or audible effect as guns. The only audible 
sound a TLQ-17A puts out is the noise from its 
generator. In addition, limitations placed on the 
light jammer operator prevent him from using 
his system as a jammer at all. MI might be 
“Always out Front," but electrons are invisible. 
Guns, however, impress people. 

Though the ADA battalion was respected, that 
didn't stop the S2 from being frustrated. In fact, 
the MI community provided much of the addi- 
tional stress. Most of this came from the G2's all 
source production section (ASPS) and collection 
management and dissemi- 
nation (CM&D). For exam- 
ple, before every division 
exercise, the CM&D tried 
to task the ADA battalion 
to locate and identify 
enemy ADA systems. The 
division intelligence's per- 
ception of ADA was con- 
fused to say the least. In 
the ADA battalion, we shoot at planes, not other 
ADA systems. 

Another recurring problem was that the ADA 
battalion got shortchanged when it came to get- 
ting new intelligence products. Air defense, like 
the MI battalion, is a separate battalion. As a 
separate battalion, we came directly under the 
control of the Assistant Division Commander for 
Support. But the G2 Operations and Training 
people didn't believe that. So, whenever I found 
that we didn’t get an intelligence product, I com- 
plained. In most cases, the action officer would 
say something like, "Your DIVARTY S2 should 
have given you yours,” or "Brigades are responsi- 
ble for their own battalions.” 

I couldn't blame those officers for not recogniz- 
ing us for what we were. In fact, the real culprit 
behind the lack of understanding was the ADA 
S2 himself. I used these opportunities to remind 
myself that it was my job to educate my MI peers 
in the needs and capabilities of ADA. This was 
not hard to do. I simply made sure that I made 
more trips to G2 and talked with the people who 
produced the materials I wanted. Not only did 
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"MI might be ‘Always out 

Front,’ but electrons are 

invisible. Guns, however, 
impress people." 


the distribution improve, but I often returned to 
the battalion with intelligence products that no 
one else had. 

Not all the inappropriate taskings were wast- 
ed. One time, an NCO phoned from G3 Plans. He 
wanted to know some of the capabilities of the 
"Lance air defense missile." After | got back into 
my chair (I had laughed myself onto the floor), I 
directed the NCO to phone DIVARTY for better 
information. He replied that he had just called 
DIVARTY S2, and they gave him my number. 
Well, not wanting to turn a customer away empty 
handed, I took out some of my reference books 
and gave him more appropriate information 
about the missile. 


Take the Experience and Run 

My two years in the battalion gave me the 
chance to work with people who trained with 
three air defense systems. The rapid burp of the 
Vulcan's Gatling gun 
aways impressed me. It 
was amazing to watch the 
two-stage Stinger missile 
streak up into the sky and 
find its target. And, final- 
ly, I knew that the division 
would always be safe from 
hostile ground attack air- 
craft when the Chaparral 
achieved tone and locked onto its target. 

After two years I returned to the "MI Commu- 
nity." I am happy to say that my experience in 
the ADA battalion added the experience of dozens 
of briefings and reports that I had to present 
while assigned to the G2 ASPS. I also take satis- 
faction in that the CM&D chief asked for my 
assistance in preparing the collection plan as it 
pertained to the ADA battalion. 

An assignment to an ADA battalion is one of 
the most rewarding in the division. You have 
plenty of opportunities to work for people who 
keep their eyes focused on the ground—the ADA 
battalion may be your only opportunity to add a 
third dimension to the battlefield and defeat a 
fast moving enemy from the sky. 


Captain Kevin Austra completed a four-year assign- 
ment with the 24th Infantry Division (Mech), Fort 
Stewart, Ga. While there he served in the Military 
Intelligence and Air Defense Artillery battalions 
and in the G2 Plans. He has a bachelor’s degree 
from Seton Hall Univ. and a master’s degree from 
Central Michigan Univ. 
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by Second Lieutenant Drew A. 
Swank 


Recently there has been a lot of 
reporting about Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's program of "New 
Thinking." The trend portrays 
this "New Thinking" as the 
westernization and democrati- 
zation of the Soviet Union. The 
trend also focuses on the posi- 
tive aspects of "New Thinking" 
such as renewed efforts in 


"The short term 2ffects of 
Soviet reductions in forces 
and defense spending 
could in the long run result 
in a more powerful nation." 
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arms control, mutual under- ) i 
standing, business ventures al MW 
and a general relaxation of Wi 
international tensions. ‘4 me , 

What has not been present- S. SY ais 
ed by the media, however, are way 
the negative aspects that Gor- 
bachev's program brings to life. 
By examining several of these 
aspects, it will be possible to 
see how "New Thinking” might 
mean a “New Threat" for both 
the United States and NATO. 

The Soviet view of this pro- 
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gram, unlike the media's, is that of a variety of 
measures which involve different approaches to 
solving existing preblems. It does not necessarily 
imply democratization or westernization as a pro- 
gram of national reform.! "New Thinking" both 
directly and indirectly affects Soviet views on 
national security. 


"The Soviet Union is now 
seen more as a modernizing 
and reforming force both 
domestically and abroad. 
The United States has been 
upstaged at its own game." 


The largest threat Gorbachev's program poses 
is the creation of a strong Soviet economy. Both 
programs to revamp the ailing economy and to 
reduce military spending could result in a 
stronger economic base. A strong economy 
inherently allows for a greater military potential. 
This fact is especially true in protracted conflicts. 
The short term effects of Soviet reductions in 
forces and defense spending could in the long run 
result in a more powerful nation. 

A more vibrant economy could also make the 
Soviet model more attractive to Third World 
nations. A “communist” revolution has many 
times been used to seize power. It has had less 
success, however, in maintaining power on its 
own accord. If Gorbachev's programs succeed, 
many governments might see "communist" move- 
ments not only as a means of seizing control and 
becoming a military power but might also per- 
ceive it as a way to achieve economic indepen- 
dence. 

Gorbachev's "New Thinking” programs might 
also alter how the world views the Soviet Union. 
Ideology and ideological differences are no longer 
the focus of foreign policy. Today Gorbachev 
stresses cooperation, mutual understanding, 
nuclear free zones, reasonable sufficiency and 
joint ventures. Gone is the specter of Soviet forces 
entering Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Afghanistan. The Soviet Union is now seen more 
as a modernizing and reforming force both 
domestically and abroad. The United States has 
been upstaged at its own game. 
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Gorbachev is probably not trying to lull the 
United States into a false sense of security in 
order to conquer all of Europe in one fell swoop. 
On the contrary, efforts for arms control, troop 
reductions and greater understanding are 
designed to increase Soviet security from the per- 
ceived NATO threat. The Soviet military, partial- 
ly relieved from its burden of off-setting NATO, 
would be freed for other uses. 

This is where the "New Threat” emerges. A 
stronger economy, revised world image, and a 
more secure country could change the Soviet 
Union from being a superpower based solely on 
military might bent on ideological expansion. It 
could become a superpower with a vibrant econo- 
my, perceived as an innovator and reformer, and 
with a military capable of being used to support 
its global security commitments. Such a nation 
would be a superpower in every sense of the 
word. These same characteristics enabled the 
United States to be a superpower since the end of 
World War II. 

The goal of the United States therefore should 
be twofold. By all means the United States 
should support the positive aspects of Gor- 


"A more vibrant economy 
could also make the Soviet 
model more attractive to 
Third World nations. A 
‘communist’ revolution has 
many times been used to 
seize power." 


bachev's "New Thinking." These include efforts to 
reduce international tensions through arms con- 
trol and greater understanding, etc. At the same 
time, the United States must remain aware that 
if "New Thinking"does succeed then the result 
will be a stronger Soviet Union in terms of eco- 
nomic base, military potential and even ideologi- 
cal acceptance. 

A powerful Soviet Union does not in itself 
mean an immediate threat to the United States 
and Western Europe. A strong Soviet Union, how- 
ever, still possessing an ideological basis inher- 
ently against capitalistic systems (this ideology, 
even with the “opening” of the Soviet economy to 
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capitalistic ventures, is by no means abandoned) 
could successfully counter the United States’ 
influence as a superpower much more effectively 
than any number of troops or nuclear weapons 
ever could. Besides nuclear devastation, this is 


"Gorbachev is probably not 
trying to lull the United States 
into a false sense of security 

in order to conquer all of 

Europe in one fell swoop." 








the gravest threat the Soviet Union could ever 
pose towards the United States. 


Footnote 


1. Dr. Ilana Kass, lecture on Soviet Military Strate- 
gy, Georgetown Univ., October 1987. 


Second Lieutenant Drew A. Swank is a student in 
the Military Intelligence Officer Basic Course. He 
graduated from Georgetown Univ. School of For- 
eign Service majoring in Soviet area studies. He 
was previously published in Military Intelligence in 
April 1988. Swank will be assigned to the 204th 
Military Intelligence Battalion in Augsburg, FRG. 
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by Major William H. Burgess III 


While passing a newspaper vending machine at 
the shoppette on the way home one evening, I 
was startled and intrigued by the headline, 
"MiGs Over Alaska?". As the Intelligence Officer 
for lst Brigade, 6th Infantry Division (Light) at 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, I had heard a lot of wild 
stories about alleged Soviet air, sea and land 
incursions into Alaska. None of the stories had 
panned out on close examination. For instance, I 
had received an excited telephone call from 
another intelligence officer at Fort Wainwright 
who passed on a report from two moose hunters 
who claimed to have positively identified two 
MiGs flying low level around the Fairbanks area. 
I think the hunters were drunk — the aircraft 
turned out, to be Air National Guard A-7s. But, I 
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thought, there is always a first time. 

Reading the paper, I learned that a single-seat 
MiG-29A (FULCRUM-A) and a two-seat MiG- 
29UB (FULCRUM-B) trainer would refuel at 
Elmendorf Air Force Base (adjacent to Fort 
Richardson) on the way to and from an airshow 
in Abbotsford, Ontario. Support crew would also 
stop at Elmendorf in an Antonov-225 Mriya 
(Dream). A unique and very interesting opportu- 
nity to learn about state-of-the-art Soviet mili- 
tary aircraft had literally dropped out of the sky. 

The sister of a friend from OCS stationed at 
Elmendorf helped me arrange to examine the MiGs 
up close. Preparation for the visits involved 
researching all available open-source information 
about the MiG-29 and the An-225 and trying to fig- 
ure out what I needed to photograph. Gaping at the 
two camouflaged MiGs wheeling through the sky 
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over the air base peaked my curiosity about the 
technology behind these high-performance aircraft 
and gave me a sense of foreboding that U.S. planes 
will probably fly against the MiG-29 some day. The 
six-engine An-225 with its Aeroflot markings was 
simply awesome as it glided in, dwarfing a nearby 
C-5 Galaxy. The An-225 further impressed 
observers while maneuvering to takeoff position by 
doing a pivot turn on a rather narrow runway. 

Seeing the MiGs at less than arm's length was 
quite a treat. I was fascinated by the apparent 
simplicity and ruggedness of design. The skin of 
the aircraft is not particularly smooth. Irregular- 
ly shaped rear wheel hatches look as though they 
are stamped steel. The paint is flaked and 
chipped more than is common for U.S. aircraft. 
The main air intake hatches close when the air- 
craft is running on the ground to prevent inges- 
tion of foreign objects (air is instead taken in 
through louvers that look like shark gills on the 
upper sections of the wing roots). All told, the 
MiG-29 is a high performer that can operate from 
very rough airfields very far forward. 

Although it was hardly like Moscow's May 
Day parade, the Soviet visit gave some Alaskan 
soldiers a chance to react on short notice and 
learn about the Soviets through direct observa- 
tion. More than a fun diversion, this Soviet visit 
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to North America and memorable example of 
glasnost provided an incomparable training expe- 
rience. S2s, the world is your classroom. 


Sources: 


Air Force Magazine, March 1989, pp. 90-91, 96. 
Aviation Week & Space Technology, "New 
MiG-29 to Feature Fly-By-Wire Controls," June 
19, 1989, p. 35. 

Aviation Week & Space Technology, “Soviet K-36 Ejec- 
tion Seat has Wide Operating Range," June 19, 1989, p. 34. 
Robert R. Ropelewski, "Glasnost Gusto Invigo- 
rates Paris Air Show," Armed Forces Journal 
International, July 1989, pp. 56-58, 84. 
Aviation Week & Space Technology, "Soviet 
MiG-29 Fighter Crashes During Flight Demon- 
stration,” June 12, 1989, pp. 60-61. 

Aviation Week & Space Technology, "Soviets 
Say Engine Stall Caused Crash of MiG-29 at Le 
Bourget," June 19, 1989, pp. 32-33. 

Steven Zaloga, "New Soviet Gear More Surviv- 
able," Armed Forces Journal International, 
August 1989, pp. 30-31. 


A regular contributer to Military Intelligence, MAJ William 
Burgess III is a Special Forces officer assigned to the J.F. 
Kennedy Special Warfare Center and School at Ft. Bragg, N.C. 


Up close and personal — US military personnel take advantage of a rare opportunity to get a first 
hand look at a MiG 29 during a fuel stop at Elmendorf Air Force Base. Close inspection shows the 
sleek aircraft to have a coarse, industrial appearance. 
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MiG 29A (foreground) with two-seat trainer MiG 29UB next to it. The MiG 29's gaping intakes can be closed 
to prevent ingesting foreign objects into the jet engines. The "shark's gills" on the top of the wing roots make 
this possible, allowing the M:G 29 to operate on unimproved airstrips—a significant tactical advantage. 


A close look at the tandem-seat 
arrangement in the MiG 29UB 
trainer. Both MiGs are 
equipped with the sophisticated 
K-36 ejection seat system. The 
K-36 seat "senses” both the alti- 
tude and airspeed at the time of 
ejection and adjusts parachute 
deployment for optimum pilot 
survivability. The oxygen- 
equipped seat can be used while 
the aircraft is sitting on the 
ground or flying at its maxi- 
mum altitude and airspeed. 


US Air Force's F-15 is similar in appearance to the new MiG 29. Air defenders on both sides of the 
FLOT will need to be wide awake to prevent fratricide in the event of hostilities. 
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The An-225 Mriya (Dream) 
transport is the largest opera- 
tional aircraft in the world. 
Fielded in early 1989, the 
Mriya was designed to move 
cargo too large for the Soviets’ 
An-124 CONDOR. 


The new aircraft is 275 feet 7 
inches long and has a wingspan 
of 290 feet. The Mriya’s six 
Lotarev D-18T turbofan 
engines can propel the monster 
to cruise at speeds in excess of 
435 miles per hour. 


The An-225 can carry an inter- 
nal payload of 440,900 pounds 
up to 2,800 miles. A unique 
landing gear design enables the 
hulking transport to turn in its 
own wingspan— allowing the 
aircraft to use almost any 
airstrip 11,500 feet or longer. 
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sergeant in these MOSs if eligible, deserving spe- 
cialists were boarded for promotion. 

Because so many of our top linguists in MOS 
97B, 97E and 98G are being used for trans- 
lator/interpreter duties, reestablishment of MOS 
04B is being considered as a possible Reserve 
Component MOS. 

Language authorizations limit some linguists 
to only a few locations. Some of these linguists 
would prefer more variety in assignments. Sol- 
diers in overage languages are encouraged to 
reenlist for shortage languages if qualified. The 
needs of the service generally do not allow reen- 
listment into a less difficult/critical language. 
However, it is possible to reenlist for another dif- 
ficult/critical language that is in short supply. 

Graduates of the INSCOM Advanced Foreign 
Counterintelligence Training Course are not tracked 
by PERSCOM MI Branch. They are assigned on a 
one-time basis to an INSCOM unit. Neither 
INSCOM nor PERSCOM has indicated a require- 
ment to establish an ASI to track these soldiers. 

Some Army units in the field look for ADP 
security from CI agents. Although ADP security 
has not been determined to be a critical task for 
CI agents, it is recognized that some training is 
needed. ADP security training is provided in both 


97B10 and 97B20 courses. In view of current and 
anticipated budget cuts and TRADOC directed 
course length cuts, no additional training in this 
non-critical subject can be considered. 

The Soldier Training Publication for MOS 97B 
is scheduled for revision in FY 90 with a FY 91 
fielding date. The revised manuals will contain 
unclassified tasks with a classified supplement. 
The FY 90 97B SQT will be a classified test. 

A Critical Task Review for MOS 97G was con- 
ducted in August 1989. Counter-SIGINT doctrine 
is being published in the new Field Manual 34- 
60, Counterintelligence. Major General Menoher 
has set as a priority the development of a coher- 
ent program to correct the C-SIGINT program. 

At the Morse Intercepter Course STAC none of 
the service representatives expressed any desire 
to lower the code speed. The Training Director, 
NSA approved making the requirement two pass- 
es at 20 GPM with 96 percent accuracy in a 50 
minute period. At the Basic Non-Morse STAC the 
Army said that a significant number of 98Ks only 
require a speed of 12 GPM. However, after con- 
siderable discussion, all services agreed to stay 
with the existing 16 GPM. I have questioned the 
field and the feedback shows that the units 
believe the code speed requirements for both 
MOSs should remain the same. 

I hope I have answered some of your questions. 


Support the M.I. Museum Foundation. 
For information call (602) 459-7732. 
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CHHEER 


CHOICES 


ron THE FUTURE 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE HONORARY COLONEL OF THE CORPS 


by Lieutenant General James A. Williams, Ret. 


Lieutenant General James A. Williams is the 
first Honorary Colonel of the MI Corps. He 
served a long and distinguished career as an 
intelligence officer which culminated as Director 
of the Defense Intelligence Agency. He attended 
the U.S. Military Academy and was commis- 
sioned in Air Defense Artillery. In early 1957, 
General Williams started on his intelligence 
career, attending the Army Intelligence School at 
Fort Holabird, Md. He attended the Command 
and General Sizff College at Fort Leavenworth. 
General Williams commanded the Ist MI Battal- 
ion, 525th MI Group, Vietnam and served in the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations, U.S. Army prior to attending the 
National War College. He also served as Director 
of Political/ Military Affairs, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, State Department; Chief, CI 
and Collection Division, Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence; Commander, 650th 
MI Group (CI), SHAPE; and Chief, Missile 
Forces / Strategic Arms Limitation Branch, Sovi- 
et / Warsaw Pact Division, DIA. As a general offi- 
cer, he served as Deputy 
Director for Estimates, 
DIA; Deputy ACSI; 
Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, U.S. Army, 
Europe; and Director, 
DIA. 


Over the course of his- 
tory two things are evi- 
dent: Warfare has been an 
almost constant presence 
and few changes occur 
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"With these changes, role 
models from the past may 
no longer mean much to 
someone just 
starting a military 
intelligence career." 


quickly in the order of world affairs. The uncer- 
tainties of the modern world range across the 
scene from demographic pressures and environ- 
mental concerns to economic dilemmas, scientific 
breakthroughs and political confrontation. One 
condition, however, will be a major factor in 
resolving the world's problems. The players, 
great or small, weak or strong, rich or poor, are 
inextricably bound together as never before in 
history. Changes in world banking and eco- 
nomics, startling strides in communications, and 
realignment in the means of production and mar- 
keting now limit the ability of one nation or a 
small group of nations to dictate the flow of 
events. 

Military intelligence estimates beyond ten 
years are often faulted for the "tired arm syn- 
drome.” The drafter's ability to forecast drops off 
sharply beyond that point so his probability chart 
suffers accordingly. Unfortunately, the same 
weakness applies to career planners but both 
intelligence and personnel forecasters labor on. 
Where does that leave officers now embarking on 
a career? For those young officers embarking on a 
career in military intelligence, the recent past is 
unlikely to offer much 
guidance. Cold War pat- 
terns and the presence of 
an implacable foe are 
changing almost daily as 
the Soviet Union grapples 
with domestic problems. 
Fiscal constraints are forc- 
ing changes in the size 
and composition of our 
own forces. With these 
changes, role models from 
the past may no longer 
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mean much to someone just starting a military 
intelligence career. 

What can the young officer do? Assuming that 
both the United States and the Soviet Union are 
serious about avoiding war, a series of arms con- 
trol agreements will be concluded, thus reducing 
the threat of a conflagration. Pressure on the 
NATO Alliance will be reduced which could lead 
to sharply divergent national interests. The Sovi- 
et Union as an adversary will not disappear but 
will be increasingly occupied with internal prob- 


"The Soviet Union as an 
adversary will not disappear 
but will be increasingly 
occupied with internal 
problems, both economic 
and political.” 


lems, both economic and political. 

China has yet to define its course for the 
future, but repression of such masses of people 
can only lead to upheaval. The interplay among 
the major nations of the Pacific—the United 
States, Japan and China—will be of greater 
importance to the course of history. India and 
Pakistan must be included because of their com- 
mon borders with China and their long-standing 
mutual distrust. Problems in the Middle East 
have defied solution for thousands of years and 
there is little reason to believe they can be ame- 
liorated in the next decade or two. Understanding 
the problems of the players and their motivation 
will be important for the U.S. Army and for the 
Department of Defense. 

Across the Third World there will continue to 
be demands for better living conditions, better 
treatment for citizens, more local control over 
resources, and dilemmas over soaring population 
growth. Solutions to problems of international 
debt must be found and emphasis placed on 
development of new production and new markets. 
Political, ethnic and religious differences will con- 
tinue to end in violent confrontations for which 
long term solutions must be fourid. 

The use of state sponsored terrorism or terror- 
ism by bands of fanatics is unlikely to diminish. 
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How to collect accurate intelligence upon which 
to base a response will continue to haunt the 
intelligence community. 

The current call for a war on drugs is but the 
latest chapter in a battle that has been trumpet- 
ed by successive administrations, but the impact 
of drugs on society grows ever more menacing. 
When society has had enough and when the 
nation feels truly threatened the role of the 
armed forces will be defined. A real war is at 
hand. The day is near when this country must 
end its vulnerability to drugs. It will be a shoot- 
ing war against skillful killers armed with the 
latest weapons and technology, but it will be a 
war unlike any we've ever fought. 

In the face of this, history is unlikely to offer 
many clues for the military intelligence profes- 
sional. Technology is moving at a rapid pace and 
whole new families of weapons are likely to be 
developed in the next three decades. Viewing 
devices, sensors, communications interception 
gear, computers, photography and cryptology will 
all require new skills. 

The likelihood that parties to arms control 
treaties will utilize on-site inspectors in large 
numbers will require new collection equipment 


"The use of state sponsored 
terrorism or terrorism by 
bands of fanatics is unlikely 
to diminish. How to collect 
accurate intelligence upon 
which to base a response 
will continue to haunt the 
intelligence community.” 


and new techniques and will mean opportunities 
in HUMINT and collection management. Such 
teams will be composed of weapons and force 
structure specialists, linguists and technology 
experts. Counterintelligence specialists on and 
near U.S. military facilities will have to cope with 
the legal presence of such Soviet and Warsaw 
Pact specialists who can be expected to coordi- 
nate with illegals as well. Both sides will attempt 
to verify all aspects of the treaty without expos- 


Military Intelligence 





ing more than the minimum amount of informa- 
tion, but both will also seek maximum advantage 
from new opportunities. 
New technology will not only be avail- 
able to the major world powers but will 
appear in countries of the Third World 
as well. Military intelligence offi- 
cers must expect the unexpected 
when involved. The degree of 
detail and the level of priority 
are likely to shift as eco- 
nomic factors and acquisi- 
tion of raw materials 
play a larger role in 
worldwide strategy. 
Indications and warn- 
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ings will still involve warning of attack on this 
country but indicators will also be developed for 


"Technology is moving 
at a rapid pace and 
whole new families 
of weapons are 
likely to be 
developed in 
the next three 
decades." 





crises which will require deployment of special 
operations forces or light infantry. Foreign area 
studies will require more detailed understanding 
of local political groups, paramilitary organiza- 
tions, demographic trends and political pres- 
sures. The production and movement of narcotics 
will be the principal focus of study as will the 
organization and functioning of the traffickers. 
Light forces and special operating forces will play 
an increasing role in carrying out national policy. 
That will require new emphasis on languages not 
commonly taught in this country. Indeed, our pol- 
icy on language training and proficiency mainte- 
nance as well as area studies will be revised to 
ensure there is a reliable cadre of experts avail- 
able. 

To take into account all of these considerations 
and function within the new framework of the 
JCS will mean that new officers must decide 
early in their careers what they want to do. 


"Light forces and special 
operating forces will play 
an increasing role in 


carrying out national policy. 
That will require new 
emphasis on languages 
not commonly taught in 
this country." 


Broad generalization is likely to become a thing 
of the past as recognized experts speaking two 
languages become the backbone of military 
intelligence. Requisite knowledge will not be 
acquired quickly or easily so long term invest- 
ments will be required for training and on the job 
assignment. Critical skills in IMINT and SIGINT 
will likewise require longer tours with, perhaps, 
interruptions for updates on advances in the 
other fields or advanced training. HUMINT and 
CI will take on new importance and the long term 
investment in time will be better understeod by 
commanders and policymakers. It will be more 
difficult to move from one speciality to another 
since each will be so specifically defined. The pos- 
sibility cannot be overlooked that tactical intelli- 
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"Broad generalization is 
likely to become a thing of 
the past as recognized 
experts speaking two 
languages become the 
backbone of military 
intelligence." 


gence will be split to support troops expected to 
deploy with heavy forces and those to be assigned 
to contingency operations. 

Innovation, imagination and curiosity will 
more than ever be hallmarks of a good MI officer. 

It is essential for every officer to understand 
how the Army functions and to have a good feel- 
ing for the motivation of the soldiers. Human 
nature and psychology cannot be overlooked. No 
one can provide a proper analysis of intelligence 
without knowing the context in which a 
commander will use it. A satisfying career is one 
in which the individual has great interest, lan- 
guage, geography or technology, and enjoys the 
challenge to excel. M! ‘3 unique because it offers 
so many opportunities to contribute, to be excited 
by your role and feel as though your part is 
meaningful. Rewards come in small ways— 
recognition by your peers or a commendation from 
a superior—and they are often long term and not 
easily recognized in the short run. Luck also plays 
a part in success, often manifesting itself in which 
choices an officer makes or in opportunities aris- 
ing out of crisis. Those who rise to the occasion 
are usually those who forge to the front. Compla- 
cency cannot be accepted nor can a self-centered 
approach. "Be all that you can be" is a good 
approach. Push yourself to excel and to overcome 
shortcomings. Above all, try to have fun and don't 
dwell on adversity. The rest is easy! 


"Those who rise to the 
occasion are usually those 
who forge to the front. 
Complacency cannot be 
accepted nor cana 
self-centered approach." 
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TRAINING, 
STANDARDS, 
DISCIPLINE AND 


by Colonel Joseph M. Blair, II 


Combat will require you to lead soldiers to carry 
out tasks that place them in life threatening situ- 
ations. This will demand that you possess two 
types of courage. The first is courage in the face 
of personal danger. The second, and more impor- 
tant, is courage to accept responsibility. Actually, 
the highest kind of courage is a combination of 
the two. 

In this regard, some questions arise. Will you 
possess such courage when you need it? Will sol- 
diers respond quickly and effectively to your life 
threatening orders? In peacetime, how can you 
instill courage in yourself and those you train? 
You must answer these questions and act on your 
conclusions. 

War is the realm of physical, emotional and 
intellectual exertion and suffering. Indifference 
to and adaptation to this exertion and suffering 
requires that you carry out disciplined training to 
standard. This means all training, whether in the 
classroom, in the field, in the staff section, on the 
rifle range, at physical training, during briefings, 
or the like. Since our motto is "everything is 
training and training is everything,” you must 
make use of every situation to produce tough and 
disciplined soldiers. 

If you want a real-life example to observe and 
evaluate, just walk around and observe physical 
training conducted by various units and sections 
each morning. Some units conduct disciplined 
physical training to standard, and they stand out. 
They stand out when they run and you hear their 
cadence. You can sense teamwork. You can feel 
their spirit. You can see and sense the discipline. 
You can observe their immediate response to 
their NCOs. That kind of training produces 
tough, disciplined soldiers who will accomplish 
mental tasks in a more disciplined manner as 
well. It takes courage on your part to conduct 
such training. 

Often the leaders of soldiers whose back- 
grounds are the farm, the woods and the athletic 
field have an advantage in regard to indifference 
to physical suffering. These environments tend to 
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COURAGE! 


discipline the body and place it under submission 
to the emotions and the intellect. 

Courage in the face of moral danger or moral 
courage of the spirit refers to a determination to 
act when motives for action are inadequate. Bold- 
ness is critical to this quality in a soldier and to 
those who lead him. How do you crystalize this 
boldness in your being? Some of the answer lies 
in the courage to plan and conduct challenging, 
disciplined and tough training. There is no easy 
way out. You can't cut corners. You must pay 
attention to details in leading and training sol- 
diers. 

Intelligence alone is not courage. We all have 
seen “eggheads” who are not resolute. Boldness 
and courage proceed from a strong, disciplined 
mind rather than just a brilliant mind. I believe 
Grant, Jackson, Rommel and Slim had strong, 
disciplined minds. 

No aspect of being (physical, emotional, intel- 
lectual or spiritual) should be ignored in training 
soldiers for combat. All must be toughened, 
strengthened and disciplined. 

For example, in the soldierization process in 
the 2d Battalion, we emphasize the weapon, the 
helmet, the mask, essential first aid like CPR, 
NBC gear, three second rushes and the like. We 
all should use the five paragraph field order each 
day for the activities we have to carry out, 
whether we are conducting range firing, a social 
event or CTT. 

Training and caring for soldiers is the primary 
duty of NCOs. Noncommissioned officers profes- 
sional development should be set up so that E6s 
mentor E5s, E7s mentor E6s, E8s mentor E7s 
and E9s mentor E8s. Mentoring should be going 
on in daily activities as well as in a structured 
NCOPD. 

I challenge you to plan, conduct and evaluate 
(HOTWASH) tough, disciplined and challenging 
training to standard for our soldiers. 


Colonel Joseph M. Blair III is the commander of the 
111th Military Intelligence Brigade (Training), U.S. 
Army Intelligence Center and School, Fort Huachu- 
ca, Ariz. 





CERTIFICATION TRAINING 


A NEW APPROACH FOR STRATEGIC AND TACTICAL UNITS 


by Captain Eric L. Lamberson 


Military Intelligence leaders and units through- 
out the world share a common problem: station or 
unit specific missions and nonstandard equip- 
ment. You find this difficulty in CEWI units at 
the tactical level and in field stations at the 
strategic level. It presents a serious challenge to 
effective training for our soldiers and an obstacle 
to mission accomplishment. One MI battalion 
and its sister Air Force unit had a unique solu- 
tion to this training problem. The method can be 
tailored to any MI unit regardless of mission. 
Once adopted and put into place, it is almost self- 
sustaining and only requires periodic updates 
based upon mission or equipment changes. 

The "Certification Program" is basically an 
SQT program tailored to your unit and mission. 
This program merges the Army's and the Air 
Force's training systems, resulting in an effective 
training method. Call it what you will, you will 
find that it is an effective training tool that pro- 
duces qualified operators and analysts. The pro- 
gram is compatible with the Army's Battalion 
Training Management System philosophy and is 
very easy for our soldiers and NCOs to under- 
stand. 


Mission Requirements 

The first step is to perform a thorough analy- 
sis of the unit's mission and identify each opera- 
tion's position. Collection, transcription, report- 
ing, analysis and supervision are typical samples 
of positions within an MI unit. Your unit may 
have other positions depending upon organiza- 
tion and mission. Regardless, all positions within 
the unit must be identified, from the commander 
or overall supervisor down to the individual sol- 
dier "turning the knobs.” 
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Senior Trainer 

After identifying the unit's overall mission 
requirements, choose a Certification Senior 
Trainer for each mission area. Initially, this per- 
son should be the senior soldier in that particular 
skill area. When the program is completely 
implemented, the trainer should be the most 
qualified individual within each area regardless 
of rank. The trainer is the most important posi- 
tion within the Certification Program. He is the 
supervisor who will develop the initial Critical 
Task List (CTL) and test for each aspect of the 
mission. Therefore, he must have a complete 
understanding of all mission requirements. You 
will find that in the 98 CMF the most skilled sol- 
diers will often be your E5s and E6s. This is sim- 
ply due to the fact that these soldiers have had 
recent experience with actually doing the tasks. 
Frequently, your E7s will have been away from 
actual position operations for several years. This 
is fine; you don't necessarily want your E7s and 
E8s tied down as senior trainers, but you defi- 
nitely want your senior NCOs supervising your 
senior trainers! 


Critical Tasks 

The senior trainer and the most experienced 
operators develop the CTL. The CTL is the single 
most important aspect of the certification pro- 
cess. It identifies all tasks recessary to success- 
fully accomplish each position's specific mission. 
The CTL lists each skill level, each task within 
the skill level, and the performance standard 
(sound familiar?). Some positions should be clas- 
sified according to the skill level needed to per- 
form the job because some tasks will be more dif- 
ficult to do than others. This is very true when 
you are working with material in a foreign lan- 
guage. You also need a CTL for each supervisor 
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that lists the steps necessary for performing 
product quality control on the werk that less- 
skilled personnel produce. In our unit we have 
skill levels I, II and III. The skill levels break 
down as follows: 

Skill Level I Can perform all basic 
equipment operations. Possesses minimal lan- 
guage skills. Can perform basic target require- 
ments at the lowest level. Has the minimum pre- 
scribed level of target knowledge. Can do the job 
with close supervision. 

Skill Level IT Can perform all equip- 
ment operations including all special functions. 
Possesses all prescribed language skills but has 
some problems with difficult language problems. 
Can perform all target requirements. Has good 
target knowledge. Does not need close supervi- 
sion but his work must be frequently checked for 
quality. 

Skill Level ITI Can train other soldiers 
on equipment operations including all special 
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functions. Possesses all prescribed language 
skills and has no trouble with even the most diffi- 
cult laziguage problems. Can perform all target 
requirements. Has complete and up-to-date tar- 
get knowledge. Can supervise and quality control 
the work of Skill Level I and II soldiers. 

CTLs normally need to be classified into two 
categories—equipment and operations. 


Equipment 

Your soldiers must know how to run their posi- 
tions before they can perform effective opera- 
tions. The equipment portion of the CTL deals 
solely with equipment operations and should tell 
the operators everything about the position, 
including its special functions. The equipment 
portion must describe all tasks necessary for suc- 
cessful equipment operation and maintenance. It 
is useful for both strategic and tactical opera- 
tions; however, at the tactical level, the crew drill 
may be sufficient. If you have a crew drill for 
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your particular type of equipment, you only need 
to expand upon the drill to reflect your unit's spe- 
cific mission needs. If you don't have a crew drill, 
look for equipment tasks in the maintenance and 
operator's manuals. 


Operations 

The operations part of the CTL is basically a 
Soldier's Manual for every position on your oper- 
ations floor or in your unit (as appropriate). An 
operations CTL should be prepared for each posi- 
tion. Here are a few sample requirements for the 
positions I have mentioned. 

Within the collection sections, operators will 
typically specialize and develop their abilities to 
operate against specific categories of targets. This 
is normal because positions will have different 
requirements based upon the assigned target. 
Although the equipment can collect all transmis- 
sions within range, some targets may be too diffi- 
cult for a given operator. Information type, the 
style of transmission, or the language level 
involved all impact upon the operator's ability. 
For example, usually the skills required to collect 
against an artillery target will be very different 
from those of an air defense target. 

Transcription is a function of the soldier's abil- 
ity to understand the spoken language, a very 
perishable skill that requires almost constant 
practice. As with the collector, the transcriber 
must be sufficiently skilled in the target lan- 
guage to perform his job. However, the skills 
required of a good transcriber are frequently dif- 
ferent from those required for a collector. This 
depends upon the type of operations conducted at 
your unit. 

The analysis sections need CTLs for every 


position, depending upon target type and neces- 
sary skills. The analysis CTLs are usually very 
target specific but rely heavily on the 98C series 
Soldier's Manual tasks. Your analysis trainers 
should look first to the 96C manual and then 
develop their CTL based upon a thorough review 
of your unit's special requirements. The analysis 
CTLs should also completely identify all mission 
needs that may not be listed in the manual. 

The reporting section CTLs will also rely upon 
the 98 series Soldier's Manuals but must take 
your unit's reporting procedures into account. All 
unit reporting characteristics must be completely 
identified. 

For all positions that require language skills 
you may wish to include the Defense Language 
Proficiency Test (DLPT) as a task for each skill 
level, as follows: 

Skill Level I 

Skill Level II 

Skill Level III DLPT 3/3 or better 

Finally, perhaps the most difficult of all, every 
supervisor position needs a CTL and test. The 
supervisor CTL should list Level III certification 
for the tasks supervised plus additional supervi- 
sor specific requirements. The supervisor test 
should be tailored to the position. 

Let's recap CTLs. The CTL must cover all skills 
identified for each position. A given position may 
not have an equipment CTL (watch officer or pla- 
toon leader, for example). If a position does not 
require any equipment tasks, all the better—it will 
be less work to develop a CTL for that position. 
What is important is that every task, for every posi- 
tion, must be identified and documented. You can 
format the CTL anyway you wish, but the example 
in Figure 1 may help in understanding the idea. 





TASK 


Perform operator 
maintenance 
Identify/collect __ 
target for 


Quality control target 
product report 





STANDARD 
IAW TM 11-222-333 


ID target and collect 


IAW (standard) 


REFERENCE 

TM 11-222-333 Pg 2 
Target Book Pg 32 
minutes 


Report Manual 








Figure 1. SAMPLE CTL 
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Testing 

After the senior trainer develops the CTL, he 
must develop a test for each skill level. Tests 
should reflect every task for each position and 
should be hands-on for equipment, report writing 
and other tasks where possible. Some tests will 
probably need to be written, depending upon the 
needs of a particular position. Target knowledge 
is one example of a task that usually needs a 
written test. Analysis CTL tests will probably be 
90 percent written, with the exception of the traf- 
fic analysis tasks, which should be hands-on. Col- 
lection and transcription CTL tests should have 
audio samples of every type of target the operator 
will encounter. Testing for the reporting CTL 
should include hands-on report preparation, 
quality control of all types and a complete evalua- 
tion of writing skills. 


Verification Board 

Once you pick the senior trainer, have a CTL, 
and test for every position then you must convene 
a verification board. The board members should 
be officers or NCOs who are familiar with the 
unit's operations and should be chaired by a 
senior supervisor in that particular section or 
mission. The board should have five or more 
members and the chairman should be senior to 
the trainer. 

The board is responsible for performing a com- 
plete review of CTLs and tests to ensure that 
they are complete, accurate and understandable. 
The last point is very important; every soldier 
must be able to understand both the CTL and its 
test. On the exams, avoid the typical word games 
often found in tests of this type. It does not mat- 
ter if the soldier memorizes the information as 
long as he can apply that knowledge to his work. 
Once the CTL and test passes review, you are 
ready for the next step. 


Training 

All personnel must train to the standards 
required for their respective skill levels and posi- 
tions. Supervisors train their immediate subordi- 
nates and certify their abilities for every task, at 
each skill level, with the CTL test. Soldiers who 
fail a particular test must receive remedial train- 
ing and re-test until they certify for their position 
and skill level. Give each soldier sufficient time 
to train at each skill level. The supervisor must 
determine this time limit based upon mission and 
training requirements, usually a minimum of 60 
days. Prime time training periods are ideal for 
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this type of training. 


Review and Sustainment 

Once you train the soldiers and supervisors, 
go back and review the program again to identify 
deficiencies in the original CTLs and tests. 
Revise where necessary. After this is completed, 
your only requirement is a periodic re-certifica- 
tion (bi-annually or annually) of your soldiers. 
You now have a program that provides the same 
standard of training for all soldiers within each 
section. The only requirement is updating the 
program as the mission or equipment changes. 


Conclusion 

If your chain of command puts the proper 
emphasis on this program, you will see amazing 
results. At our unit it became a status symbol 
among our soldiers to be certified at Level III or 
have multiple certifications. Eventually, we were 
able to use this program to identify our most 
skilled soldiers and move them into supervisory 
positions. The program provides another valuable 
benefit. It enables you to ensure that each shift or 
platoon has the proper "mix" of skilled soldiers. It 
is not enough to simply have 30 soldiers on a shift 
when only 25 of them can actually do the work 
required on the positions. The program helps you 
manage your personnel assets by ensuring that 
all positions are manned by skilled operators. It 
also helps to identify skill imbalances among the 
platoons. If one platoon has someone on leave or 
TDY, it is very easy to identify temporary replace- 
ments. Ideally, every platoon or shift will qualify 
several soldiers on its shift for each position. 

I've mentioned only a few of the possibilities that 
my unit discovered with our program. Undoubtedly 
there are many more. In any event, with this pro- 
gram you will have a personnel management and 
training tool. If used to its full potential, it will be 
invaluable. The Certification Program takes a lot of 
work to initially develop and implement, but you 
will find it to be effort well spent. 


Captain Eric L. Lamberson received a bachelor's 
degree from George Mason Univ. He entered active 
duty in 1983 and subsequently served as a platoon 
leader and company executive officer in TSC 
(CEWD, U.S. Army Intelligence Center and School. 
He was assigned to the 748th MI Battalion in San 
Antonio as a company commander for HOC and 
Deputy Chief of Operations, G-Group. After com- 
pleting the Military Intelligence Officer Advance 
Course he will be assigned to the J2 SOUTHCOM. 
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CRITICAL BATTLEFIELD TASKS: 


NARROWING THE FOCUS OF TRAINING 


by Lieutenant Colonel Kevin J. Vargas 


You can only do 14 percent of the things you have 
to do today, tomorrow, or the rest of your life and 
do them well. The secret to success is choosing the 
right 14 percent. 


In the following article I'll explain how we put 
together our training program in the 312th Mili- 
tary Intelligence Battalion at Fort Hood, Texas. 
Hopefully it will be of some use to anyone cur- 
rently involved in building training plans and 
programs at the battalion level. 

The mission of any unit is to train with today's 
soldiers and equipment in order to be able to 
deploy to war tomorrow and win. Because this 
training must be accomplished in a resource con- 
strained environment, it is essential to concen- 
trate on those critical battlefield tasks (CBT) that 
will ensure victory in combat. 

In the 312th we found that time was the pri- 
mary training constraint to building a compre- 
hensive program. This included the time avail- 
able to train during a day, week, month or year 
and the duration of time a soldier would be 
assigned to the unit. A final time constraint was 
that not all soldiers entered a unit on the same 
day! 

We realized we had to focus our efforts and 
account for the realities of our training world. We 
developed a complementary, modular, training 
program focused on critical battlefield tasks. 

The development process we used was not 
totally new. It was simply the battalion training 
management system (BTMS) with a twist, albeit 
a significant twist. Using the procedures of 
BTMS, we listed all of our tasks from all avail- 
able sources, prioritized them, and then attempt- 
ed to develop a Jong range plan that would ensure 
we trained every task. This is where BTMS broke 
down. Long before we got to the end of the list, 
soldiers left and new soldiers arrived. In March 
the unit received a "go" in decontamination proce- 
dures, but by October five of the old guys had 
gone while four new guys arrived. In a 16-man 
platoon, less than 50 percent of the original team 
trained together on that task. With a monthly 
turnover rate averaging 12 percent it doesn't take 
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a mathematical genius to figure on a "new unit” 
every 10-12 months. With this firm stranglehold 
on the obvious, we set to work. The "rest of the 
story" explains the process and describes the 
steps we went through to establish the program 
(See Figure 1). 


Identify the 14 Percent 

From all of the mandatory training outlined in 
Army regulations, FORSCOM, USAREUR and 
division supplements to Army Regulations, 
ARTEPs, SQTs, training circulars, and comman- 
ders’ guidance from Chief of Staff to company 
commander, we took the critical tasks each sec- 
tion, squad, platoon, company and the battalion 
would have to do in order to win on the battle- 
field. We did this by gathering the leadership and 
functional area experts and discussing the rela- 
tionship of each task to success on the battlefield. 
If a direct effect could not be made, the task was 
discarded. 

This was the most exciting part of the process. 


COLLECTIVE 
TASKS FROM ARs, 
SUPPLEMENTS FMs, 
CDR's GUIDANCE, ETC. 


CRITICAL 
To 


BATTLEFIELD 
MISSION 





We learned a great deal as we gathered input 
from the squad leader up the chain of command. 
We encouraged open, heated discussion on what 
was or was not a critical task for a certain squad, 
section or platoon. We learned quickly that what 
was critical for a ground surveillance radar team 
was not necessarily critical for a voice intercept 
team and was only incidentally critical to the 
maintenance section. 

Goal identification, understanding training 
focus and clarification of the roles and responsi- 
bilities of those who would have to accomplish 
the program occurred during this step. This part 
of the process took a great deal of time but was 
clearly the most important. If we had stopped 
here the benefits would have been well worth the 
effort. This part should be repeated every 6-8 
months to ensure new arrivals "own" the pro- 
gram and understand the philosophy and strate- 
gy. Even if by some chance the selected tasks are 
precisely right, reopening the debate recreates 
the learning experience. 


Ensure Tasks are Feasible, Relevant and 
Significant 

While we didn't experience difficulty deciding 
what was feasible for a ground surveillance team 


Figure 1. The CRITICAL TASK DEVELOPMENT CYCLE. 


or a radio teletype team to accomplish, we hadn't 
captured the essence of SIGINT/EW training in 
terms of equipment capabilities vs. threat emit- 
ters. Until we undertook this project we didn't 
feel we had a feasible plan on how to effectively 
attack 2,000-plus communications emitters and 
60-plus noncommunications emitters on the other 
side of the FLOT with the few items of equipment 
in a CEWI battalion. We're not certain we came 
up with the definitive answer, but we did create a 
workable plan and a training program designed 
to ensure we could successfully execute that plan. 

To determine which tasks were feasible we 
simply compared the technical parameters of 
threat emitters against the technical capabilities 
of our equipment. If the emitters were outside the 
specifications or sensitivity range of our equip- 
ment they were placed in a bin marked "unfeasi- 
ble." All emitters were then evaluated for signifi- 
cance. 

We selected all significant emitters from stud- 
ies prepared at the Combined Arms Center and 
the National Security Agency. We defined a sig- 
nificant emitter as one which, if destroyed or 
exploited, would lend zn advantage to brigade or 
division operations. Those outside our ability to 
exploit were forwarded to the G2 for corps or 
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national level exploitation. An unexpected auxil- 
iary benefit of this process was the creation of a 
"go to war tomorrow" collection plan at division 
and a series of requests for information at corps. 

The remaining feasible, significant emitters 
were assigned a relevance factor based on a bat- 
tlefield event (attack, defend, etc.). Factoring rel- 
evance added greater specificity to our plan by 
further narrowing our operational and training 
focus. These feasible, significant and relevant 
emitters became the basis of our SIGINT/EW 
training program. 


Integrate Levels of Training 

After we determined the critical tasks for each 
team we identified the individual tasks that were 
required to accomplish the collective tasks. Our 
confidence grew as we realized the ease with 
which we could take SQT and CTT tasks and slip 
them under a collective team task. In some 
instances it was necessary to include complemen- 
tary tasks to transition smoothly from individual 
to collective tasks. In those instances where SQT 
tasks did nct fit under a collective task we placed 
them aside with the intent to identify the discon- 
nect to TRADOC. It was rare when this occurred 
but training on the PPS-4 for 96Rs and transcrib- 
ing for 98Gs were two examples of tasks which 
were not critical to an active divisional MI battal- 
ion. 


Build Training Modules 

A training module is an event that can be 
trained alone, encompasses all! the individual 
tasks necessary to accomplish the collective task, 
and can be completed in one training session (See 
Figure 2). 

Modules account for the environmental reality 
of leaves, TDY, post schools and other competing 
demands on a soldier's time and a trainer's plan- 
ning. They allow the squad leader through com- 
pany commander to select the appropriate peri- 
ods to train on individual skills and complemen- 
tary tasks, building to those scarce times provid- 
ed to train and drill on team tasks. They allow 
the leader at each level to focus on his opera- 
tional requirements and every soldier to under- 
stand how his individual task contributes to the 
team's success. 


Develop a Strategy 

Our strategy was to train an element on each 
of its critical battlefield tasks during the time the 
soldiers remained together. To accomplish this we 
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identified a number of cycles and set aside three 
days per week for critical battlefield task train- 
ing. The length of each cycle depended on the 
number and degree of difficulty for the total tasks 
an element would have to master. The length for 
any one element ranged from three to six months. 
In no case did the number of tasks exceed the 
amount of time we expected an element to be 
together. However, had that occurred we were 
prepared to eliminate some of the tasks in order 
of priority. 

Regardless of length, the cycle began anew for 
each element when one complete set of CBTs had 
been trained. Had we increased the number of 
tasks to accommodate the longest cycle we would 
have undermined the very essence of our pro- 
gram — train the 14 percent. 


Execute 
Training has to be collaborative. Again, 
time precluded isolated training on one task. 
Building modules encouraged collaborative train- 
ing but tradition was hard to overcome. The 
desire to "go out to the field and train NBC" 
lurked heavy in the hearts and minds of our 
trainers. I stopped leaders of all ranks leaving 
the motor pool with a 2-1/2 ton cargo bed full of 
soldiers on their way to the gas chamber, rifle 
range, land navigation course, etc. In their minds 
the training began when they got to the selected 
range and ended when they got back in the truck. 
Overcoming the "Greyhound Bus” approach to 

training is a monumental task and requires con- 
stant attention. Every available moment must be 
used productively. If the training event is to oper- 
ate in an NBC contaminated environment, the 
training should begin in the motor pool with a 
PMCS of all team, platoon and company equip- 
ment and include the following individual and 
complementary tasks: 

Conduct a convoy. 

Enter an NBC contaminated area en route. 

Go into MOPP. 

Conduct survey and monitoring operations. 

Go through the NBC chamber. 

Conduct decontamination procedures. 

Conduct road march en route back to 

the motor pool. 

Perform after operations PMCS. 

Critique training. 
This is collaborative training! It adds very little 
time to the training event but builds a great deal of 
interest resulting in motivated soldiers trained as a 
team to accomplish their mission on the battlefield. 
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Evaluate and Modify teams, radio teletype teams, and the motor and 
Our original estimate of six months to train communications-electronics maintenance sections 
voice collection and traffic analysis teams proved could be trained fairly quickly (three to four 
to take eight months, but was still within the 10- months) but had a much higher turnover rate 
12 month turnover for those teams. The noncom- __ than other teams in the unit. 
munications intercept teams did not need the We were so anxious to get started we failed to 
estimated six months and acquired proficiency in establish a mechanism to track the progress of 
about four months. Ground surveillance radar each different team, staff section and company. 





CRITICAL BATTLEFIELD MISSION: GSR Platoon 

Provide GSR support to the maneuver commander to kill the enemy. 

1. COLLECTIVE TASK: Occupy and Prepare GSR position. 

INDIVIDUAL TASKS | COMPLEMENTARY TASKS} TRAINING REF. EVALUATOR 


a. Select specific Select primary and FM 5-20 PLT LDR 
radar site. alternate racar sites; AMPT 34-289-10 
identify routes of 071-329-1015 
displacement 301-341-1305 
301-341-2315 
301-341-2311 
113-573-6001 











FM 21-2 

FM 34-17K 
crew served weapons. 301-341-1304 
301-341-2315 


Use CEOI; operate FM TC 34-114 

radio; send a radio 113-587-1052 
message. 113-587-1050 
113-587-3077 
113-573-6001 
113-600-3014 


FM 34-17K 

301-341-1501 
301-341-1502 
301-341-1503 
301-341-1509 


AMTP 34-289-10 
301-341-1305 
301-341-2311 
061-283-6004 
071-329-1004 
071-329-1014 























FIGURE 2. SAMPLE TRAINING SCHEDULE 
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FIGURE 3. SAMPLE FORMAT FOR UNIT TRAINING STATUS 


It's hard to know where to go next if you don't have 
reliable data on where you have come from and 
where you are right now! A simple format and the 
aid of automated data processing helps in keeping 
current on each unit's training status (See Figure 3) 
We also failed to "sell" and explain the pro- 
gram adequately throughout the battalion. The 
strategy put a lot of pressure on first-line leaders 
to train, evaluate and keep track of the training 
proficiency of their soldiers. Because we trained 
SQT and CTT skills and executed them as part of 
collective training, first-line leaders could no 
longer depend on “country fair, round robin days" 
or SQT days to evaluate proficiency. They had to 
do it every training day. Job books and counseling 
became extremely important. Time and positive 
results eventually overcame initial reluctance, 
but the stress could have been reduced by using 
OPD and NCOPD and payday briefings to the 
entire battalion as forums to explain the system. 
In addition to the obvious benefits we found the 
format of the CBT was ideal for preparing training 
calendars and schedules and constructing ARTEP 
booklets for squad, platoon and company evaluations. 
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Wrap Up 

Old habits are hard to break and newly 
arrived officers and NCOs must be taught, 
coached and "won over." The most difficult part of 
the assimilation process is mentally accepting 
that certain tasks, although mandated in official 
publications, will not be trained. 

The bottom line is, any program will work if 
the leadership from sergeant to commander 
actively participates in its creation and execu- 
tion. In the final analysis, a training plan must 
be derived from the unit's mission and METL and 
fully support the mission and scheme of maneu- 
ver of the combat commander. 


Lieutenant Colonel Kevin J. Vargas is currently the 
ACofS, G2, V Corps, in Frankfurt, FRG. His previ- 
ous assignments include ACofS, G2, 3AD; 
Commander, 312th Military Intelligence Battalion, 
1st CD, Fort Hood, Texas; Chief of Tactical Opera- 
tions, ACofS, G2, III Corps; and XO, 125th Military 
Intelligence Battalion, 25th ID, Hawaii. He is a 
graduate of the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College and the Naval War College. 











Strange Ground: Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam, 1945-1975: 
An Oral History by Harry 
Maurer, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1989. 





Although this book has some 
major weaknesses, Harry Mau- 
rer does achieve his goals. The 
book is not a complete history 
of the Vietnam War, but it was 
not meant to be one. It is a 
group portrait of some Ameri- 
cans who served or worked in 
Vietnam. Mauer does not por- 
tray the war as a noble cause. 
But, he admits to beginning the 
research with this attitude, a 
fact that may have influenced 
his selections for the second 
and third sections. The high 
point of the book is the first 
section, "Dragon's Teeth," 
which evokes a feel for what 
was happening from 1945-1965 
and is worth reading. 

Strange Ground takes a 
chronological look at the Viet- 
nam War, beginning in 1945 
and ending with the fall of 
South Vietnam in 1975. Maurer 
is a journalist with previous 
experience in the oral history 
genre; his Not Working: An 
Oral History of the Unem- 
ployed dealt with unemployed 
Americans in the mid-1970's. 

Maurer did not serve in the 
military. He freely admits that 
he dodged military service 
under the impression that to be 
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drafted guaranteed a trip to 
Vietnam. This book is his 
attempt to answer many ques- 
tions he held and to solve a 
dilemma caused by the ease 
with which he avoided the draft 
and his limited effort to stop 
the war. For him, this meant "I 
paid no price....I took my defer- 
ment and went on with my life. 
That now strikes me as less 
than honorable." 

Maurer says he realized that 
despite his antiwar sentiments 
he knew little of the history of 
Vietnam. "There was some feel- 
ing of having ‘missed my war,’ 
that rite of passage American 
males are supposed to under- 
go." The lack of knowledge 
about Vietnam's people and 
history was a trait common to 
most Americans during the 
war. The guilty feeling of hav- 
ing "missed my war" was 
shared by many Americans who 
did not go to Vietnam. This 
feeling is not limited only to 
those who avoided military ser- 
vice. 

In the first part of the book, 
the witnesses are well chosen 
and the introductory comments 
are well written. This section is 
an illuminating oral history of 
how America became involved 
in Vietnam. The remaining two 
sections, beginning with the 
U.S. military buildup in 1965, 
repeat much of what has 
already been told in the many 
other books written on Viet- 
nam. 


A possible explanation for 
the difference in quality of the 
sections is that for the period 
1945-1965, Maurer would have 
had very little knowledge and 
may have felt the need to con- 
duct background research. 
However, for the latter sections 
he would have already been 
exposed to many "war stories." 
He would have heard stories 
while in college and later dur- 
ing interviews for Not Work- 
ing, especially about psycholog- 
ical problems. 


"The guilty feeling 
of having ‘missed 
my war’ was shared 
by many Americans 
who did not go 
to Vietnam." 


The introductory comments 
for the first section are well 
written with seeming authori- 
tativeness, but there are nei- 
ther footnotes nor bibliography, 
and only a few sources are men- 
tioned. The introductory com- 
ments for the second and third 
sections, 1965-1975, are disap- 
pointingly short and marred by 
oversimplification, generaliza- 
tions and errors. In the intro- 
duction, Maurer states that all 
military servicemen arrived in 
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Vietnam alone, “not part of a 
cohesive unit." In fact, in the 
early stage of the Americaniza- 
tion phase (1965-1970), a num- 
ber of large units arrived en 
masse, such as the Marines’ 
Ninth Amphibious Expedi- 
tionary Brigade and the First 
Cavalry Division. 

Possibly the greatest weak- 
ness of the book is the undue 
attention given to the psycho- 
logical problems of some Viet- 
nam veterans. The attention 
begins almost immediately in 
the second section and contin- 
ues until the end of the book. 
After reading the second and 
third sections, you have the 
idea that few if any Vietnam 
veterans have adjusted well to 
life "back home." 


Mark Kramar 
Tallahassee, Fla. 





The People's Republic of 
China: A Concise Political 
History by Witold Rodzinski, 
Riverside, N.J.: MacMillan 
Publishing Co., 1988, 304 
pages, $24.95. 





In this book, Witold Rodzinski 
ties together the important 
events in Chinese political life 
since the establishment of the 
People's Republic, examining 
both the underlying causes of 
these events and the personali- 
ties of the major actors 
involved. He puts a human face 
on what could have otherwise 
been a dry recitation of dates 
and data. The People's 
Republic makes for both infor- 
mative and interesting reading 
as a result. 

In the first part of the book, 
Rodzinski tells how the Chinese 


Communist Party's incredible 
successes in overcoming seer- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles 
through the sheer force of 
human will led not only to liber- 
ation and subsequent remark- 
able achievemeats in the trans- 
formation of China, but also to 
Mao Zedong's ultimately disas- 
trous belief in his own infallibil- 
ity, with all that that entailed. 
Between 1949 and 1955, the 
CCP made rapid progress in 
establishing political, economic 
and social order in China, large- 
ly due to their single-minded 
outlook on the urgent need for 
reform. The CCP "could and 
would prove that revolution 
does not have to devour its 
makers, and that a group of 
brilliant leaders could work 
together for their common cause 
and not repeat the folly and 
horrors of the Stalinist purges.” 
Prior to the Great Leap For- 
ward, the CCP leadership dis- 
played : emarkable unanimity 
and did indeed avoid the brutal 
struggles that characterized the 
Soviet experience under Stalin. 
However, the Chinese were to 
suffer horrors of their own 
unique making during the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 
olution (GPCR) (1966-1976). 
The consensus which had exist- 
ed in the ruling circle of the 
CCP broke down as Mao Zedong 
pressed forward his own radical 
political agenda, first in the 
Great Leap and then in the 
GPCR. The result was not only 
the breakdown of the Party 
leadership but very nearly civil 
war during 1967. Rodzinski 
explains well how the cynicism 
of an entire generation of mod- 
ern Chinese stems from the 
GPCR period. The extreme bit- 
terness of that time has left a 
population of Chinese who were 
either oppressors or oppressed, 
creating a political situation for 


both leaders and led which is 
often difficult. 

"How do you work in the 
same institution, or the same 
room, and attend the same 
Party meetings as the person 
who slandered and spat upon 
you—often literally—at denun- 
ciation meetings, who held you 
incarcerated for months on 
end..., who refused you permis- 
sion to visit your wife dying of 
cancer, who then stole her 
watch which you wanted to 
keep as a momento? The prob- 
lem of the persecutors and the 
persecuted haunts the political 
life of the PRC to the present 
day." 

Although Rodzinski relates 
how the current Chinese !ead- 
ership under the twice-purged 
and formerly reviled "capitalist 
roader" Deng Ziaoping has 
largely returned to the develop- 
ment-oriented policies initiated 
in the 1950's, he does not ade- 
quately detail the means by 
which Deng and his previously 
purged associates were able to 
not only return to positions of 
authority but actually dominate 
the Chinese political scene 
since late 1978. Rodzinski's fail- 
ure to include this remarkable 
story into his otherwise fine 
narrative is perplexing. 

At the time of Mao's death in 
1976, half of the CCP member- 
ship was made up of those who 
had joined the Party since the 
GPCR, and it can be reasonably 
assumed these late joiners 
stood to lose in the event oi a 
comeback by the "pragmatists” 
led by Deng. Hua Guofeng, 
Mao's successor as Party Chair- 
man, had the support of the 
staunchly Maoist "whatever" 
faction in the CCP, the North- 
ern military leaders led by Ye 
Jianying, and the petroleum 
faction led by Li Xiannian. 
Deng, who had been brought 
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back from disgrace in 1973 
after his first purge, was once 
again sent into exile, just 
months before Mao's death. 
After the arrest of the "Gang of 
Four" in October 1976, Deng 
wrote a letter to Hua asking for 
a reexamination of his case. 
The request was denied. Never- 
theless, it was Deng and not 
Hua who was guiding China's 
destiny a mere 18 months later. 
How Deng was able to accom- 
plish this feat—through an 
alliance of Southern military 
leaders, supporters in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, and the 
rehabilitated cadres in the 
Party—is curiously not men- 
tioned by Rodzinski. He omits 
an extremely fascinating and 
momentous chapter in the 
recent political history of 
China. 


"How do you 
work in the same 
institution, or the 
same room, and 
attend the same 

Party meetings 
as the person 
who slandered 
and spat upon 
you..." 


Rodzinski adequately sup- 
ports the main thesis of the 
text, that the destructive 
excesses of the GPCR had its 
roots in the phenomenon 
referred to by Rodzinski as the 
"Stalinist model of ~olitics” and 
in the 3,000 year old Chinese 
tradition of feudalistic bureau- 
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cracy, where the wishes and 
whims of the autocrat were 
blindly catered to by subordi- 
nates. Mao was indeed guilty of 
initiating the GPCR, but it was 
the state and Party apparati 
that carried out his instructions 
and must share in the ultimate 
responsibility for the calamities 
which befell China as a result. 
Rodzinski writes that more 
important than dealing with the 
memory of Mao is the task of 
confronting this dual heritage 
and being aware of its possible 
implications for China's future. 

As both enemies and later as 
"friends," the U.S. and China 
have played an important role 
not only in one another's foreign 
policy formulations but also in 
each other's domestic political 
scene on occasion. Whether the 
current positive nature of bilat- 
eral ties continues into the 
future or not may be problemat- 
ic, but one thing is certain: the 
U.S.-China relationship will 
continue to be an important 
aspect of the policies developed 
both in Beijing and in Washing- 
ton. Neither side can ignore the 
other, even if both tried to do 
exactly that for roughly 30 
years. 


Fred Paul Hoffman 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 





The CIA and American 
Democracy by Rhodri Jef- 
frey-Jones, London: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1989, 339 pages 





This book is highly recommend- 
ed for both the intelligence pro- 
fessional and those with an 
interest in the CIA. It is infor- 
mative, well documented and is 
a well produced addition to the 
volumes previously written on 


America's premier intelligence 
agency. 

The CIA has been the sub- 
ject of numerous examinations 
in print these last 15 years 
since the end of the Senate 
Select Committee hearings. 
This portrayal, however, is one 
of the few written by a non- 
American that is sympathetic 
but honest in describing the 
CIA's success and failure 
against the backdrop of Ameri- 
can democracy. Jeffrey-Jones is 
a senior lecturer in the History 
Department at the Univ. of 
Edinburgh, and to say the book 
is well researched and docu- 
mented is an understatement. 
The bibliography alone is an 
excellent source of "throw off 
leads" to other literature on the 
CIA. The book is interesting, 
lively reading and does have 
some very valid points on our 
country's principal intelligence 
organization. 

You discover that the CIA 
was and is a product of Ameri- 
can concern with strong "home- 
grown" intelligence/security 
agencies and the use/misuse of 
the organization by presidents, 
politicians and other power bro- 
kers with an interest in CIA 
activities. The fear of an "Amer- 
ican gestapo" in the post-World 
War II period forced the divi- 
sion of labor between the CIA 
and the FBI that both degrades 
the CIA ability to analyze 
events in an all-encompassing 
manner (the appropriate quote 
has been made that "CIA anal- 
ysis ends at the 3-mile limit”) 
and contributes to the ongoing 
rivalry between the two agen- 
cies. The KGB does not have to 
contend with this rivalry since 
they control all other intelli- 
gence/security agencies in their 
system. Our system also clash- 
es with the British, our intelli- 
gence mentors in World War II, 
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who combine all intelligence/ 
security functions under SIS. 
This fear also helped saddle 
the agency with a preoccupying 
duty of constant crisis predic- 
tion. Jeffrey-Jones says that 
this is a result of the Democrat- 
ic Party's protection of the Roo- 
sevelt-New Deal image by 
pointing a finger at the predic- 
tive failure of American agen- 
cies before Pearl Harbor and 
making crisis prediction a part 
of the 1947 "CIA creation deal." 
The difficulty of the CIA in 
“batting 100 percent” in this 
area has caused many problems 
in Agency history, most recent- 
ly the Iran upheaval and failure 
to prevent the hostage take- 
overs. It also imposes an unre- 
alistic burden on the Agency 
that continues into the 1990's. 
The book examines each 
director's role and does much to 
enhance the reputation of Allen 
W. Dulles, the real "Father of 
the Modern CIA.” The descrip- 
tions of Dulles’ intelligence 
background and his family con- 
nections in the intelligence area 
are some of the most interest- 
ing reading in the book. His 
skill at both espionage and per- 
suading policymakers in Wash- 
ington as to the value of the 
CIA made the agency a viable 
organization in the 50's. In a 
critical sense, the book says 
that after Dulles there never 
was an Agency director who 
could stand off the president 
and/or a power group to protect 
the integrity of CIA analysis. 
This became critical in the Viet- 
nam years, both in predictive 
battlefield failures and the mis- 
understanding of the source of 
student protests. The author 
attributes this to "supine agen- 
cy leadership" and scores a very 
telling point by stating that, 
"There never has been a con- 
spicuous, high-level resigna- 
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tion-in-protest from CIA." 

The misuse of Agency infor- 
mation by presidents is outlined 
in the book, along with analysis 
of each administration's 
strength and weaknesses in 
Agency utilization. President 
Eisenhower is the only chief 
executive who Jeffrey-Jones 
credits with knowing how to 
task the Agency properly. This 
is a result, I believe, of Eisen- 
howser's positive use of intelli- 
gence as supreme commander 
in World War II. Honest criti- 
cisms don't stop at the presiden- 
tial or director's level. CIA ana- 
lysts failed to gauge the 
strength and resolve of the 
Soviet missile buildup, thereby 
underestimating the Cuban 
missile crisis. This strategic 
failure linked with the increas- 
ing use of counterinsurgency 
and covert operations that back- 
fired, did much to lessen the 
CIA's prestige here and abroad. 
The author's thrust is to say, 
against a democratic back- 
ground, the Agency should still 
be regarded as one of the best in 
the worldwide intelligence com- 
munity. Whether his view is 
adopted or received favorably 
by the American public can only 
be told with time. 


Captain Rick Ugino 
Hilton, N.Y. 





Soviet Military Doctrine: 
Continuity, Formulation, 
and Dissemination by 
William F. and Harriett Fast 
Scott, Boulder, Colo. and Lon- 
don: Westview Press, 1988, 
288 pages. 





Though this book is fascinating, 
it should not be read lightly and 
those who shy from philosophy 
will find the writing mundane. 


Philosophy is often inapplica- 
ble to the real world, but the 
Scotts’ excellent command of 
Soviet sources and insightful 
analysis allows pragmatic 
explanations of Soviet military 
doctrine to emerge. Their real- 
istic portrayal of Soviet military 
theory gives the book wide 
application, though the mone- 
tary cost may deter some read- 
ers. But, though the book is not 
for all readers, serious students 
of the Soviet military regard- 
less of what school they prefer, 
will find a variety of conclu- 
sions that must be considered 
whenever the Soviet military is 
discussed. 

Three schools of thought are 
emerging from the literature on 
the Soviet Union's profound 
political changes. The first 
school focuses on the changing 
nature of communism and sug- 
gests that, like Alexander 
Dubcek's Czechoslovakian 
regime of the 1960's, commu- 
nism is really assuming a 
"human face.” Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski leads the second, and most 
recent, school that argues 
changes in the Soviet Union are 
more than a face lift, but the 
recognition that communism as 
a political and economic system 
has failed and Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's reforms are merely the 
last gasp of an already decom- 
posing corpse. The third school 
seems less conclusive and more 
open to the possibilities of Rus- 
sian reform (the word "reform" 
implies the need for corrective 
action), yet is unconvinced that 
talk of internal political and 
economic changes is significant 
without far-reaching structural 
reforms. Words alone cannot 
correct the misdeeds of three 
generations of incompetent and 
corrupt Soviet leadership. I 
would tentatively place Soviet 
Military Doctrine in the third 
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category. 

This book is the culmination 
of the Scotts' more than 25 
years of dedicated research 
(four of which were at the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow) on Soviet 
military theory. Their two earli- 
er collaborations, The Soviet 
Art of War and The Armed 
Forces of the U.S.S.R., 
touched on the subject of Soviet 
military literature but unlike 
their current work, did not 
wholly address the development 
of Soviet military doctrine. 


",. though the 
Soviets sign 
agreements with 
the West that 
imply changing 
attitudes, they do 


not have to alter 
their basic doc- 
trinal thinking." 


The Scotts clearly explain 
the political and military-tech- 
nical aspects of Soviet military 
doctrine. Though the political 
side may remain constant (part- 
ly control over military mat- 
ters), the military-technical 
side always changes. Soviet 
Military Doctrine (the mili- 
tary policy of the Communist 
Party) looks to the future and 
answers questions about the 
nature of war and role of the 
state and military; who the 
enemy is (or will be); goals and 
tasks once war begins; military 
organization; and the modes 
and methods needed to fight 
the next war. During his reign, 
Joseph Stalin's iron rule stifled 
intellectual advancements in 
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military doctrine. However, 
changes in military technology 
created pressures that ultimate- 
ly forced the reexamination of 
doctrinal tenets, but only after 
Stalin's death. For example 
Nikita Khrushchev's m* ister of 
defense addressed au i» vitably 
uncontrolled nuclear war. How- 
ever, by the late 1960's a minis- 
ter of defense argued that the 
inevitability of nuclear war was 
not necessarily etched in con- 
crete. Changes in the Soviet's 
view of nuclear war have found 
their way into many recent 
writings, including those of 
N.V. Ogarkov, who argues the 
use of nuclear weapons, by any- 
one, would be an irrational and 
irresponsible act. 

Two common threads run 
throughout this book. First, 
though the Soviets sign agree- 
ments with the West that imply 
changing attitudes, they do not 
have to alter their basic doctri- 
nal thinking. Formerly, the 
Scotts noted, the West was “let 
down" once they did not see 
changes in Soviet policy after 
the signing of SALT I. On the 
other hand, the Soviet view of 
SALT I was based on their 
belief that socialist might would 
inhibit capitalism's advance- 
ment. To the Soviets, SALT 
merely confirmed the West's 
fear of the Soviet Union as a 
military power. In clearly diver- 
gent ways, SALT created illu- 
sions for both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. that were dis- 
pelled with time. 

Second, though Soviet doc- 
trine is defensive, the strategic 
means of implementation is 
offensive. Doctrine transcends 
the armed forces and is not 
refiected in existing military 
capabilities. Doctrine is long- 
term and speaks to the future 
and, most importantly, is flexi- 
ble. A rhetorical shift from 


“offensive” to "defensive" is not 
substantive and the Soviets 
have no problem changing 
these terms to meet Western 
expectations. 

All this places the Scotts in 
the "wait and see” school on the 
goals and success of glasnost 
and perestroika. Though they 
see changes in the Soviet land- 
scape, they do not accept super- 
ficiai rhetorical transformations 
as having any real significance. 
Instead, we must examine in 
historical and doctrinal context 
the road the Soviets are taking. 
As an interesting sidelight, the 
authors mention that fewer 
Soviet military publications are 
available in the West than 
before perestroika. All is not 
always as it seems. 

The Scotts also make clear 
that U.S. military thinkers are 
far behind the Russians in 
developing a coherent military 
doctrine that articulates the 
relationship between the mili- 
tary and state. However, once 
Marxist-Leninist theories are 
stripped away, Soviet military 
doctrine may be much less 
intellectually imposing for it 
emphasizes many of the same 
principles of combat as we do: 
the defeat of the enemy in the 
entire depth of the battlefield 
(our AirLand Battle and Fol- 
low-on Forces Attack); the 
prompt replacement of reserves; 
and use of all means and meth- 
ods for achieving victory. Inter- 
estingly, the Soviets have pub- 
licly renounced first use of 
nuclear weapons, which seems 
to violate their last principle. 
The Scotts did not fully explore 
whether this was the result of 
reasoned military thinking or 
merely political rhetoric, a 
minor deficiency that begs com- 
ment. 


Captain Justin L.C. Eldridge 
Washington, D.C. 





WHAT'S YOUR 


C1Q? 


1. Who conducts personnel security investiga- 
tions within CONUS? 


A. Counterintelligence agents 

B. FBI agents 

C. Defense Investigative Service agents 
D. The Man from Glad 


2. When a terrorist incident occurs on a U.S. mili- 
tary installation overseas, who has investigative 
jurisdiction? 


A. Military Police 

B. The host government 
C. CIA 

D. Simon and Simon 


3. Counter-SIGINT is intelligence support to the 
command's— 


A. IMINT program 
B. OPSEC program 
C. SIGSEC program 
D. TV program 


4. The Intelligence and Security Command is 
headquartered in— 


A. Fort Meade, Md. 
B. Fort Belvoir, Va. 
C. The Pentagon 
D. Disneyland 


5. National level collection requirements for CI 
information are validated and issued by— 


A. CIA 
B. FBI 
C. DIA 
D. PTL 


6. When current duty assignment does not 
require an agent to use his badge and creden- 
tials, they will be— 


A. Retained by the agent 

B. Held by Headquarters, INSCOM until 
needed 

C. Kept in the local security office 

D. Sold to the highest bidder 


7. The regulation governing U.S. Army counterin- 
telligence activities is— 


A. AR 381-20 
B. AR 380-380 
C. AR 685-100 
D. AR 381-12 


8. ASAP is a— 
A. Secure Army program 
B. Sensitive Army program 


C. Special access program 
D. Your brother-in-law 
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9. Upon request, INSCOM CI personnel may plan 
and execute a simulation of a hostile intelligence 
attack on a specified friendly target (such as a 
headquarters, installation, operation or pro- 
gram). Such simulations are informally known 
as 


A. Red team evaluations 
B. Black team evaluations 
C. White team evaluations 
D. Pains in the neck 


10. How many categories of SAEDA are outlined 
in AR 381-12? 


A. Four 

B. Five 

C. Six 

D. Catch 22 


by Chief Warrant Officer Two Leroy Engle 


The first step in breaking the October-December 
1989 issue cryptogram is to do a letter frequency 
distribution count. 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 
0 


MNOP QR 
1633 0064031010 4121071 
STUVWX 
141091 210 

Once again, we apply the ETNORIAS rule and 
discover that of the eight most frequently occur- 
ring letters in English plain text, six (AEINOR) 
occur with a frequency of two occurrences or less. 
The letters X and Z, which seldom occur in the 
plain text occur 10 times and five times, respec- 
tively. Therefore, we believe that the letters have 
changed their individual identities but probably 
retained their proper positions. 


If we look at the word patterns, we find LBS 
occurring three times. By substituting the com- 
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11. Family members of soldiers stationed over- 
seas, who are suspected of committing a national 
security crime, are investigated by— 


A. CID 

D. Army counterintelligence 

C. Military Police investigations 
D. The Equalizer 


Answers on page 52 


mon word THE, we get into the system. 


My apologies for the typo; the first word of the 
last sentence should have read ZKHHPTG, not 
ZKHHPTC. But, garbles do happen. 


The solution is: 

" NCOs are the leadership at the cutting edge~ 
of the Army. They train junior officers and grow 
soldiers into NCOs. Command Sergeant Major 
David H. Klehn." 


Now for this issue's challenge: 


VIT FVT KTY TKZ GGX KFE GLW NZI TOK HQX 
UKQ RTK QZI TKZ IQF ZIT OKK QFA VTL XWC 
TKZ ZIT OKH HGV TKQ FRQ XZI GKO ZNB 


The digraph Zl appears six times. Possible 
substitutes are: TH, ST, ER, RE. Check this 
against the KTYTK which apnears to be the 
beginning of reference. 

Since the length of the words are disguised, 
this one should be a little tougher. 





IT'S YOUR CAREER 


This issue's career update will focus on the Post 
Graduate Intelligence Program (PGIP), the 1990 
Captains’ Promotion Board and the Branch 
Detail Program (BDP). 


PGIP 


Rumors of the death of PGIP have been greatly 
exaggerated. This very much alive program is 
designed to train MI officers to be Strategic 
Intelligence Analysts—area of concentration 35B. 


Who can apply 


Officers who are eligible to attend MI Officers’ 
Advanced Course and have been on station for twen- 
ty-four months or longer can apply. Officers with a 
strong tactical background, S2 experience and com- 
mand time will have an edge in the selection. 


Officers who successfully complete the course 
receive a 35B designation. It is possible to earn a 
Masters of Science and Strategic intelligence in 
conjunction with the course. Up to three months 
extension is possible to do this. 


Interested officers should submit applications 
in September for October's selection board. The 
October board selects for the following year. 


1990 Captains’ Promotion (and CVI) Board 


This board will convene in the last days of 
February to screen records of hopeful first lieu- 
tenants for promotion. Those with dates of rank 
31 March 88 and earlier are in the Above the 
Zone category. Those 01 April through 30 
September 89 are in the Primary Zone. 


Lieutenants need not apply for Conditional 
Voluntary Indefinite Status (CVI). Other than 
Regular Army (OTRA) officers selected for promo- 
tion will receive CVI. OTRA officers with three 
year Active Duty Service Obligations (ADSO) 
whose commitments expire before the results of 
this board are released are eligible for short term 
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extensions. The authority for this action rests 
with the first colonel in the officer's supervisory 
chain of command. 


The rules of engagement for any DA Selection 
Board apply: 


1. Picture-perfect DA photo (What are your 
questions?). 


2. Current, clear ORB (consult AR 640-2-1). 
3. Performance fiche not fishy. 


BRANCH DETAIL PROGRAM—DON'T CALL 
IT"FAP" 


No one likes surprises. Since FY 83, the Army 
accessed lieutenants to meet its combat arms 
authorizations. These branches require more 
lieutenants than captains. The situation is 
reversed in the combat support and combat ser- 
vice support branches. 


Until recently (FY 87), the Army resolved the 
problem through the Force Alignment Program 
(FAP). The plan required unexpected branch 
transfers to newly promoted combat arms branch 
captains. No one likes surprises. 


Under the new program, called Branch Detail 
Program, lieutenants are commissioned in a con- 
trol branch — AG, FI, MI, OD, QM, SC, or TC, 
and then detailed to serve in AD, AR, CM, or IN 
until promotion to captain. At or near promotion, 
the officer attends his "control branch" advanced 
course and returns to finish his career in his com- 
missioning branch. No surprises. 


If you have any questions about the news in 
this section, please feel free to call CPT Linda 
Gould at MI branch, AV 221-0143. 








Answers to C.I. QUIZ 
1.c, 2.b, 3.c, 4.b, 5.c, 6.b, 7.a, 8.c, 9.a, 10.c, 11.b. 
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629th 


Military Intelligence 
Battalion (CEWl) 


Silver gray, oriental blue and black 
are the coiors used on the unit crest of 
the 629th Military Intelligence Battal- 
ion, (Combat Electronic Warfare and 
Intelligence (CEWI)). Silver gray and 
oriental blue are the official colors of 
the Military Intelligence Branch. The 
black panther design was originally 
used for tank destroyer battalions dur- 
ing World War II, of which there was a 
629th TD Battalion. The color black 
alludes to secrecy. The lightning bolt 
symbolizes electronic warfare and sig- 
nal. The paly field on the crest origi- 
nates with the Lord Baltimore family 
crest. They were the founding family 
of the state of Maryland. The motto, 
"Stalk the Prey” epitomizes the mis- 
sion of the battalion in its support of 
the 29th Infantry Division (L)—to 
silently find the enemy through elec- 
tronic warfare and human intelligence 
sources and then pass this informa- 
tion to the division for exploitation 
and/or termination of enemy targets 
of opportunity. 


The 629th MI Battalion (CEWI), is assigned to the Maryland Army National 
Guard in Greenbelt, Md. The 629th supports the 29th ID (L), which is located 
at Fort Belvoir, Vir. and has units in Maryland and Virginia. The 316-soldier 
battalion consists of a Headquarters and Headquarters Service Company, a 
Collection Company, and an Intelligence and Surveillance Company. The bat- 
talion was organized in October 1985 and was federally recognized May 3, 
1989. 

The battalion provides electronic warfare and intelligence support to the 
three organic Infantry Brigades of the 29th Infantry Division. The battalion 
has a large number of linguists who provide SIGINT and HUMINT capabili- 
ties to the 29th. The 629th is the only unit of its kind in the Army National 


Guard. The battalion's motto reflects the battalion's view of its support mis- 
sion. 





Commander 

U.S. Army intelligence Center & Schoo! 
ATTN: ATSI-TD-MIM 

Ft Huachuca, AZ 85613-7000 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


Headquarters, Department of the Army 


This publication approved for public release. Distribution is unlimited, 
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